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At the Meeting of the Years 


“ Have ye aught that is worth knowing ” 


By Judith Spencer 


yet brought me so much misery ends 

fitly now—in tears!” thought Marion. 

Then a sudden gust of wind twisted her 
umbrella inside out and left her shelterless 
in the rain. She struggled vainly with it 
until, finding it hopelessly dislocated, she 
abandoned it in the gutter and hastened 
onward, her lips steadily compressed. 

“Happy New Year!” said a voice beside 
her, and looking down, she saw the glow- 
ing face of a drenched and ragged newsboy. 
It was against all her principles thus to en- 
courage beggary, but because of that dear, 
familiar greeting, she dropped a coin into 
his grimy hand, and tears mingled with the 
raindrops on her cheeks as his “Happy 
New Year, lady!” followed her down the 
gloomy street, where she now lived. 

Yet those words seemed a mockery now! 
The dying year had taken away her father 
and home and fortune, and so suddenly— 
almost without a warning. But in those 
hours of need she had had a strong man’s 
love to strengthen her. 

It was just a year ago to-night she had 
laughingly teased her father to take her 
to the New Year’s Eve service at a near-by 
church. 

“It is held at too late an hour for me,” 
he had replied. Then turning to Reginald 
Starr, who had been dining with them, he 


T HE year which began so happily and 


said, indulgently, “Why don't you take her, 
Reginald? fancy you're more used 
to midnight hours than 1 um, nowa- 
days.” 

Reginald had eagerly availed himself of 
the permission, and so she had tound her- 
self with him at a late hour in the silent 
streets. How bright the stars had been 
shining overhead and how white and crisp 
the fresh snow underfoot! 

There had been a beautiful service of 
music and prayer and praise in the well- 
lighted church, fragrant with garlands of 
evergreens. Then came the impressive in- 
terval of silent prayer till the bells in the 
tower proclaimed the hour of midnight and 
all voices joined in a hymn of praise and 
thanksgiving. Then followed the benedic- 
tion, and after that she and Reginald were 
side by side in the street again, and the air 
seemed filled with the clanging of bells and 
screaming of whistles and the blare of tin 
horns, while above the clamor the chimes 
in the church tower rang out the beautiful 
and sonorous “Doxology.”’ 

“IT wish you a Happy New Year!” she 
had said lightly to her silent companion. 

“Tt depends upon you to make it the hap- 
piest of all my life!” said Reginald, his 
voice vibrating with strong emotion. “‘Mar- 
ion, I have loved you always, and at last 
I have your father’s permission to ask you 
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to be my wife. Tell me, could you ever 
learn to love me as I love you?” 

“Yes,” she had whispered, shyly. And 
then and there in the open street, with all 
the stars above them looking down, in the 
glare of the electric lights and with throngs 
of less happy mortals hurrying along the 
avenue not many yards away, Reginald had 
taken her in his arms and held her in his 
warm embrace. 

How happy she had been while the year 
was young! And then how Reginald had up- 
held her all through those days and weeks 
ef agony which followed her father’s fail- 
ure, his sudden death, and the giving up of 
her beautiful home—filled with sweet mem- 
ories of her dead parents. 

Reginald had wanted her to marry him 
at once, but she had thought that was no 
fitting time. she had said; ““wait— 
till the New Year comes again,” and re- 
luctantly he had let her have her way. 

He could not have taken her to such a 
home as she had been forced to leave. But 
he could have given her many comforts, 
and it hurt him to see her go from luxury 
into those two small rooms, where her own 
hands and her chafing dish supplied all 
ner daily needs. 

Then suddenly and unexpectedly Regi- 
nald was obliged to go to South America 
on most important business. But if all 
went well, he assured her that he could be 
back in six weeks’ time. 

She had thought that she had sounded 
sorrow’s depths before, and it was not un- 
til after he had said “Goodbye” that she 
realized the desolation which his absence 
meant. 

But soon his letters had begun to come, 
buoyant, tender letters, filled with good 
news. His immediate presence had avert- 
ed the impending trouble and all was going 
well. Incidentally he mentioned that there 
was an insurrection in progress and his 
movements were somewhat impeded by the 
unsettled state of things in that and the 
surrounding countries, but soon he would 
be out of it all and speeding back to her. 

But on the day after she had received 
the letter which told of his immediate re- 
turn, there came this telegram from the 
American consul: “Reginald Starr washed 
overboard from the Fairie Queen and 
drowned. Will write particulars.” 

Oh, the bitter agony of the days and 
nights that followed when she prayed that 
it might not be true,—for if the man she 


loved could thus be taken out of her life 
and she was never to see him, never to 
hear his voice again, God must be unjust, 
unkind! 

When father and home and fortune had 
so suddenly been taken rrom her she 
had sorrowed deeply, but had never re- 
belled, for Reginald had been left to her; 
now, if he, too, had been taken, she could 
not believe God good! 

The consul’s letter came at last and left 
no room for doubt. Reginald’s business 
had been ended and he was impatient to 
depart. But the cordon of war had been 
drawn so close that it was difficult for any- 
one to get out. The steamer on which he 
had expected to sail had been seized by the 
government, so he had started on a small 
sailing craft, hoping to be overtaken by 
some faster vessel on the way up along the 
coast. The weather had been intensely hot, 
and all had slept on deck that night. To- 
ward morning it suddenly became cold, and 
Reginald had gone below and put on a 
heavy overcoat. He had hardly regained 
the deck when a squall struck them and 
the boat capsized. The crew had saved 
themselves by swimming and clinging to 
the overturned boat from which they had 
been finally rescued. But Reginald, weight- 
ed down by his heavy clothing and the belt 
filled with gold which he was known to 
have about him, went down—forever lost 
in that raging sea. 

Long weeks had passed since that awful 
letter had killed all hope and Marion’s faith 
in God’s goodness had also died. 

Such had been her gifts from the dying 
year—the year which had begun so nappily 
under the shining stars and now was end- 
ing in this wild tumult of wind and rain! 

Night had long ago closed in, and Mar- 
ion, sitting in the darkness of her room, 
lived over the sorrows of the year. She 
had come in her sad recollections to Regi- 
nald’s departure, and now she lighted her 
solitary lamp and brought out his letters. 
Bright, tender letters, glowing with life 
and hope; she knew each one by heart, and 
the man who had sent them to her was 
dead—far away, under the restless waters 
of that cruel Southern sea. 

Her mournful revery was interrupted at 
last by the shrill bell of a clock in the 
neighboring apartment. Mechanically she 
counted the strokes—eleven, 

Eleven o’clock,—at that hour just a year 
ago she had been kneeling by Reginald’s 
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side in church, a happy girl, believing and 
trusting in God’s love and goodness. She 
had not been in a church since that Sun- 
day when she had prayed in agony that the 
terrible news might prove not true. And 
now suddenly a longing for the peace and 
the hush of the midnight service came over 
her. She would keep the sacred anniversa- 
ry for Reginald’s sake; she would keep it 
every year, even though she should enter 
the church doors at no otuer time. 

She had put on her hat and cloak before 
she remembered that she had no umbrella 
now, and it was still storming hard. 
“Well,” she thought grimly, “I must even 
get used to facing, unprotected, the wind 
and the rain.” 

As she hurried on, buffeted by the storm, 
some half-remembered words came into 
her mind:— 


“And I said, O years that meet in tears, 
Have ye aught that is worth the knowing? 
Science enough and exploring, 

Wanderers coming and going, 

Matter enough for deploring, 

But aught that is worth the knowing?” 


When she reached the church it was very 
late, and the people were kneeling in silent 
prayer. She dropped upon her knees, but 
her chilled lips only repeated the words: 

“Oh years that meet in tears, 

Have ye aught that is worth the knowing?” 

Soon in the tower overhead the bells 
rang out the midnight hour, and glad 
voices all around her rose in a hymn ot 
traise. The minister pronouneed the bene- 
diction and the people passed slowly down 
the aisles and out into the night. 

She was the last to leave, for a long-un- 
familiar feeling of peace had suddenly come 
over her, the sense of God's love and mer- 
cy was coming back to her! Again she 
knelt and from her heart went up such a 
cry for forgiveness as our Father never 
fails to hear. 

Then, she, too, left the church. The 
chimes were ringing in the tower above, 
but no noisy crowds were iingering in the 
streets to-night, the pelting storm had 


driven all quickly away to their homes. 
She could just vaguely see one tall man 

hurrying down the street—and the figure 

seemed strangely familiar even in that 


dimness. His rapid footsteps quickened in- 
to a run. 

“Too late!” he muttered. “She has gone 
—they are putting out the lights.” 

She looked up with a startied cry and 
he electric light shone down on both their 
laces. 

“Reginald—’” 

“Marion!” 

And again in the darkness at the meet- 
ing of the years, Reginald Starr held his 
love clasped in his warm embrace. 

Oh, the happiness of that blessed New 
Year's Day, when Reginald told Marion of 
his miraculous escape from death in the en- 
gulfing sea. 

He had clunz to some wreckage and 
drifted further and further away from his 
companions, who in their panic and peril 
never caught sight of him, until the next 
noon, when almost exhausted he had been 
picked up by a passing vessel. This was 
afterwards captured by a hostile gunboat 
and he was finally landed in a loathsome 
prison. 

Twice he had escaped, once to be recap- 
tured, but again he had eluded their vigi- 
lance, and after long hiding in the woods 
had managed to get away on a passing 
north-bound ship, but without having been 
able to communicate with her in any way. 

And as soon as the ship had reached its 
port he had made his way with all possible 
speed to the city and straignt to the ecnurch, 
hoping to reach there before tne end of the 
midnight service. 

“But when I heard the chimes and 
thought I was too late to find you,” he said, 
“it seemed as if this last disappointment 
was the greatest of all and that I could not 
wait to see you until the coming of the 
day! I don’t understand, love, even now, 
how you happened to be the very last one 
to leave the church?” 

“T think I was kept there to be taught to 
believe again in God’s goodness and mer- 
cy,” Marion said, reverently. “But Regi- 
nald, I don’t understand why you should 
have been so sure that I would be there, 
for never in my life had I been to a New 
Year's service until last year.” 

“And for that reason,” said Reginald, “I 
knew that you would go again last night!” 
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The Double Sacrifice 


A Story of One New Year 


dered off through the fields so like 

people bound for a leisurely ramble, 

that it was difficult to tell exactly 
where they ceased to be streets and be- 
came country roads—probably just be- 
yond the culvert through which a 
slender stream ran like a fine 
thread through the eye of a coarse needle. 
It twisted and curved and bent its watery 
arms to gather in clumps of willows, then 
turned again and crossed the road a short 
distance from Deacon Sweete’s, making a 
fine little pond where Mrs. Sweete’s ducks 
disported in soft whiteness or with irides- 
cent tints whch were most gratifying to 
their owner. “Such feathers!’ she de- 
clared. “So handsome; so downy; so 
many to a duck!” 

She appealed to the deacon, who sat 
smoking and looking off to the west, where 
there was a bank of clouds lying next the 
horizon, while the sun was obscured in 
another bank which was not far above. 
There was a rift of clear sky between, and 
across it the sun was sending down oblique 
rays. 

“Don't talk to me about ducks,” he said, 
testily. “I don’t care anything about 
ducks. I’m thinking about hay. The sun’s 
drawin’ water; ‘twon’t be no hay day to- 
morrer and the thirty-acre lot is down.’’. 

“Then, ‘twon't be preservin’ day, 
either,’ she plaintively commented. “Cur- 
rants never thicken up good after bein’ 
rained on. If Mary had half worked she 
might have had ’em all picked by now. 
She is in the garden dawdlin’ away her 
time with Anthony Goff.” 

“Mary is obstinate,” growled the deacon. 
“She is consarned, gol-dumbed obstinate. 
She’s as contrary as my mare Bridget, 
the best traveler in Eastmoreland, but 
balky as thunder.” 

His long, thin face grew rea with ex- 
citement as he dwelt upon this peculiar 
characteristic, common to his daughter 
and his favorite horse, and he plucked at 
the tuft of beard which finished his chin, 
as though it were a bunch of wild carrots 


Toe broad streets of the village wan- 


By Ada Marie Peck. 


he meant to puli up. Then he uncrossed 
his legs, clad in striped cotton pantaloons, 
and brought his broad foot In its blue and 
white mixed yarn sock and calfskin slip- 
per down upon the floor of the stoop so 
emphatically that the flowerpots on the 
plant stand rattied. “I won't have this 
meanderin’ ‘round with Anthony Goff,” he 
declared. 

“Why, Deacon!” exclaimed Mrs. Sweete, 
in a tone of expostulation. “Ain't you 
talkin’ rather strong?” Her voice was 
mild, for she was placid in a.l her doings— 
her entreaties, her commands, her threat- 
enings. “You are usin’ language,” she 
went on, ““ which is not becomin’ to a pro- 
fessor and an oflicer of the church.” 

“That girl is so exasperatin’,” half-apolo- 
gized the deacon. 

“Oh, such girls have their notions and 
fancies,” returned Mrs. Sweete, carefully 
running her darning needle through a 
skillful mesh of stitches. She brought the 
stocking quite close to her face, as though 
she were troubled to see. “‘Mebbe she 
thinks she’s in love with Anthony,” she 
hazarded. 

The deacon sprang to his feet and puffed 
as vigorously as if he had the sly god him- 
self in the bowl of his pipe and meant to 
cremate him. 

“Love!” he exclaimed, angrily. ‘‘The big- 
gest kind of humbug; just fit to make 
business for poet and painter fellers! Did 
you and me, Mirandy, marry for love? No, 
sir! You married me because I had a good, 
big farm, and I married you because you 
was a neat, thrifty girl. Hain’t we been 
happy enough?” 

“T hain’t nothin’ to complain of,’ Mrs. 
Sweete answered, evasively, bending her 
plump figure to pick up her darning cot- 
ton. But in the recesses of her mind there 
was a picture which for the moment 
stood before her plainly. The deacon’'s 
rude hand had revealed it for the instant. 
It had not his lineaments, and Mrs. Sweete 
had thought it laid away forever, but here 
it was, with its faint aroma of a few sweet 
days in the far past. There was an un- 
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wonted flush on her comely features as 
she rose to go in. “We might let Mary 
have Anthony and live right here,” she 
ventured. 

“No girl of mine is goin’ to marry on!” 
hotly contested the deacon. “Then what 
you goin’ to do with his folks?” 

“That's the discouragin’ part of it,” ad- 
mitted his wife. “A lame aunt and an in- 
valid mother.” 

“This bein’ an invalid,” sniffed the wiry 
deacon, contemptuosly, “is nothin’ more ’n 
a habit, like eatin’ opium or takin’ snuff. 
Anybody can be an invalid if she’s lazy 
enough. Let her get up and stir, I say.” 

“T suppose,” returned Mrs. Sweete, in her 
mild, slow way, “that she feels all the 
while as you did when you had a cold 
and thought vou was goin’ to die, and 
didn’t Know which side to iie on, or wheth- 
er to stand up or sit down.” 

The shot told. The deacon looked at 
her keenly. ** ’Twan’t the cold at all. It was 
the boneset tea made me sick.” Then he 
adroitly held out a bait at which he knew 
she would nibble, for Mrs. Sweete was 
ambitious. “Everybody knows Squire 
Esterbrook wants Mary. She ought te 
pe willin’ and anxious to marry him.” 

“She certainly had,” and this time Mrs. 
Sweete’s voice took on an aggrieved tone. 
“Such sights of everything as there is in 
the Squire’s house. There was them,” 
she said with an air of mystery, “that 
thought, bein’ neighbors and friends, 
*twan’t no harm to look about a little the 
day of Sarah Esterbrook’s funeral. Such 
presses full of clothes and drawers ful! of 
table and bed linen! Such quantities of 
everything, all the very best!” 

“The finest farm and buildin’s in the 
county and not chick nor. child,” 
chimed in the deacon. “And he as good as 
askin’ for Mary and she holdin’ off. 
Dumbed obstinate, I say she is, but she’s 
got to come to time,” he declared, with 
decision. 

“She ought to.” responded Mrs. Sweete. 
in her smooth, even voice, stooping to put 
into the workbasket at her side the spec- 
kled shell she used in darning the toes of 
stockings. “She really had ought to, for 
there’s such quantities of everything,” she 
repeated, meditatively. Then the two went 
into the house, for the dew was falling 
and a pale, spectral trail of mist was ris- 
ing from the curves of the brook. 

The falling of the dew did not disturb 


Mary and Anthony in the sweet stillness 
of the garden. They liked it; for Anthony 
had said: “It is getting damp. We might 
sit under the pear tree,” and had placed 
her in the very corner of the old seat; his 
arm was across the back and her head 
rested on it; the full moon gave a touch 
of pallor to her fair, flower-like face, with 
its delicate oval framed in hair of palest 
gold, the long lashes veiled her eyes, and if 
Anthony had been poetical he would have 
thought of the lilies asleep along the bend- 
ed arm. But Anthony was just an every- 
day farmer lad—a_ strong, lithe, erect 
young fellow, with keen, dark eyes and 
a ready comprehension when it came to 
the best soil for corn, oats or alfalfa. Of 
the Blessed Damozel he knew naught; or 
would have unvlushingly declared that she 
was right there by his side. A delicious 
odor rose from the bed of clove pinks, 
and a low persuasively sweet song from a 
vesper sparrow in the wild rose bushes by 
the fence. Anthony ventured to slip his 
arm around Mary's waist. Why should not 
the song of love be sung to such accom- 
paniment! He murmured tender words 
in her willing ear, and then, after a long, 
happy silence, said, “Dearest, I want you 
to tell me if all this talk about you and 
Squire Esterbrook has the slightest foun- 
dation?” 

Mary’s eyes unclosed and contradicted 
her face. They were brown, mischievous 
ones. “Oh, they are just founded on the 
Squire, himself, and you know he isn’t 
slight.” 

Then they both laughed, as people do 
laugh over nothing at all. “You are not 
to mind my riding with him once in a 
while, for of course you know——” and 
Mary looked up at him in such manner 
that he was about to kiss her rapturously 
when the deacon’s rasping voice jarred on 
the soft beauty of the scene. 

“Mary, come in out of the night air at 
once,” he called, angrily. 

“Did you get the currants all picked?” 
asked her mother, as Mary came in with 
a conscious blush, but with her head 
well up. 

She pointed to the basket on the table. 
“And I should think,’ she said, with a 
defiant look in her brown eyes, “that I 
was about old enough to not be called in 
and sent to bed just in the edge of the 
evening.” 


grunted the dea- 


“Edge of the evenin’, 
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con, sarcastically, looking at the clock. 
“Mary, you go right upstairs.” 

As she went, they both stared after her 
in uncomprehending amazement. The doc- 
ile Mary in revolt was something unex- 
pected. There was a great Geal of the un- 
expected about Mary. To begin with, she 
was not born a boy, as the deacon desired. 
Nor would one expect her mother’s com- 
monplace placidity and her father’s angu- 
lar shrewdness to be responsible for this 
dainty, beautiful girl, with her lissome fig- 
ure, entrancing dimples and delicate tints. 
It was not to be wondered that these 
charms were alluring to the middle-aged 
squire, although to his credit be it said 
that he only regarded her as a pretty crea- 
ture upon whom to bestow a gallant word, 
until one day when he met Deacon Sweete 
at the pasture bars. 

“Fine seedin’,’ ain't it?” interrogated 
the deacon, looking off to the right, where 
his thirty-acre lot softly undulated in em- 
erald billows. 

“Great,” cordially returned the squire. 
“My seventy-acre meadow looks well, too,” 
he said, glancing at the adjoining field. 

“An even hundred of medder,” artfully 
suggested the deacon. 

“Why, dye want to sell, Deacon?” and 
the squire began to look keen. 

“Oh, no,” returned Deacon Sweete, 
carelessly, “don’t know as I do. Mary 
might object. Of course it'll all be hers 
sometime. Mebbe you and she might agree 
to take the line fence down.” Then he 
called up the colts, and Squire Esterbrook 
praised their good points and finally both 
men walked meditatively away. 

“A big house with nobody in it is lone- 
ly,”’ reflected the squire. 

“There ain’t another spot in town where 
you could spread out a hundred acres of 
grass,” greedily thought the deacon. He 
said as much to his wife. 

“If there’s one thing more’n another 
you’re always hankerin’ after, it’s rollin 
medder land,’ returned, shortly. 
“You'd sacrifice anythin’ for that.” 

“Anybody’d think that instead of tryin’ 
to settle our Mary well, I wanted to burn 
her on a woodpile,” he grumbled. 

“Might as well,” she said, significantly, 
and then, for she was given to a vacillation 
of opinion, her mind wandered to the over- 
whelming presses, the silver tea service 
and fine china in the squire’s big haquse. 
She had them in mind when Squire Ester- 
brook stopped one morning to ask Mary 


to ride to the neighboring village of Mill- 
bank with him. 

“You'd better go,” she said encouraging- 
ly, “it’s a fine day and Squire looks as 
spruce as can be.” 

The squire had become very scrumptious 
in his attire; his trousers were always. 
freshly pressed, quite putting to shame the 
baggy knees common to Eastmoreland, and 
all the gossips said he was beginning to 
“take notice,” as if he was afewmonthsold 
infant! He narrowed his hat band and wore 
light-colored neckties, and had so closely 
pruned the fringe of grey that bordered his 
side whiskers that there was only a little 
patch of brown left by each ear. His florid 
ccuntenance set off the patches to good ad- 
vantage, and he stepped lightly for his 
weight and years, and handed Mary into 
the top buggy most gallantiy. 

She had plenty of girlish vanity, and was. 
impressed by the deference shown him as 
they stopped before the different places of 
business. “It is fine to be rich,” thought 
Mary, to whom the deacon had only given 
the least moiety of spending money. Nor 
did she see why Anthony need care. He 
was busy and could not take her; he could 
not expect her to stay at home because he 
was not at liberty. But when her father 
approached her upon the subject of wed- 
ding the squire, she flamed up hotly. 

‘“Marry that old man!” she exclaimea, 
disdainfully, “Indeed I will not!”” The dea- 
con twisted his beard savagely, glowed af- 
ter her, and muttered with a determined 
gleam in his eye, “Indeed you will!” 

“Mary likes nothin’ better’n ridin’ af- 
ter your grays, Squire,” he shyly remark- 
ed that very afternoon. “‘She thinks they're 
great.” 

So the second day after Anthony had 
helped her pick the currants, she went 
again. The rain had cleared the air, the 
sky was beautifully blue and the squire’s 
spirited dapple gray team pranced gayly. 
It was unfortunate that Anthony should 
have been cultivating corn near to the road 
and that his horse was old, his cultivator 
none too good and his vroad-brimmed 
straw hat tattered at the edge. He took it 
off with a ready smile, but there was a 
flush of pained mortification on his face. 
Just at that moment he hated capital with 
the unreasoning hatred of a socialist. Why 
was it his lot to be fettered hand and foot! 
In him surged the indominitable spirit of 
youth that longs to go forth and conquer. 
The withes that bound him were the two 
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women in the little red house not far away. 
Before he had been whistling blithely; the 
smell of the moist, warm earth had been 
sweet; the corn promised well; but now 
what did it matter that the rows were 
straight and even, or if soft, white clouds 
floated dreamily across the heavens? They 
did not ameliorate his condition, and the 
great hawk that circled towards the sup 
only mocked him in his enforced nearness 
to the soil. 

Mary dimpled ane smiled and waved her 
hand to him. She was in high spirits—the 
carriage was so easy; the roads so smooth; 
the horses arched their necks handsomely 
and the heavens glittered in the sun. Then 
she blushed a little, for she recalled the 
tender words Anthony had poured in her 
ear that evening in the garden. The 
squire’s conversation was mot tender; he 
did not tell her that her hair was like spun 
gold and her eyes like brown velvet; he 
talked chiefly of how amiss things went ai 
the big white house; how the gooseberries 
were spoiling for want of preserving, and 
what fine jam the departed Sarah made. 

“There was a woman who could cook!" 
he declared. “She put a flavor in every- 
thing.” This stream of middle-aged con- 
versation trickled by Mary’s ears unheeded. 
She was still thinking of Anthony. “Poor 
laddie! He has such odds against him. He 
has to work so hard!” And she made up 
her mind to bé especially good to him at 
the picnic the next day. It was the annual 
church outing, and was the great summer 
dissipation of the little village. 

But Anthony only bowed to her distant- 
ly. He was walking with the Stone girl's 
city cousin, and carrying a bunch of flow- 
ers for her. Mary felt at disadvantage 1m- 
mediately; the girl’s simpie costume made 
her own much-beruffled blue muslin look 
tawdry. She was talking earnestly to An- 
thony, who seemed to hang upon ner every 
word, while she was evidently pleased with 
the dark, handsome young man, who was 
so at ease, so deferential in his manner. 
She had not expected to encounter “a 
country gentleman,” she thought. 

The squire came along just then and 
Mary smiled enchantingly. “We might take 
a stroll,” he suggested. 

“Yes,” said Mary, eagerly, with a bewild- 
ering expression in her lovely eyes. ““We 
might go after ferns.” 

“You mean brakes?” he said, tentatively, 


and hesitated as he thought of his rheu- 
matic foot. ‘‘What do you want of ’em?” 

“Oh, just to carry about.” 

“A queer notion,” thought the squire, as 
he labored heavily along, puffing with the 
exertion of keeping up with the slight, ac- 
tive girl, while Miss Tuttle, tne village 
busybody, tritely remarked that old hawks 
liked young chickens, and her sister, Miss 
Silence, watching the corpulent squire ex- 
tricate himself from a marshy spot, sarcas- 
tically sneered that there was “no fool like 
an old fool.” 

Anthony's outward air was one of calm 
indifference, although he was inwardly 
furious, especially when he saw the squire 
lift Mary across the brook. “She's going to 
sell herself, that’s all,”” he said, laconically. 

The next day he bowed yet more distant- 
ly as they took their places in the choir. 
The girl from the city sang a solo. She had 
4 tine, pure soprano that made Mary’s heart 
ache, for Anthony looked at her as if she 
were Saint Cecelia, and picked up the rose 
that had fallen from her belt with a little 
motion that he meant to keep it. A great 
deal went on behind the green baize cur- 
tain that day: The Stone girls giggled over 
something written in one of the ancient 
harmonies, their brother circulated pepper- 
mints and slyly pressed the alto’s hand as 
she took them. Through the interstices 
Mary saw that a portion of the congrega- 
tion had settled for their usual Sunday nap. 
Deacon Sabin had spread his red bandana 
handkerchief over his bald head to keep 
the flies off; the squire was opening his 
fine white silk one for the same purpose. 
and her father was already nodding and 
receiving her mother’s customary nudges. 

She looked at Anthony, but he met her 
glance coldly, and it was surprising how 
swiftly the day of heavenly peace and 
beauty turned to an unsympathetic mock- 
ery. Why should the bees come tumbling 
in the window so merrily, the birds sing 
their son!s away ir the swaying treetops? 

Anthony helped the Stone girls and their 
guest into their carriage after service, and 
Mary heard him say that they might ex- 
pect him about’ seven. How her eyes 
blazed! And how gracious she was to the 
sauire! So gracious, indeed, that he took 
heart to ask if he might call that evening. 


Deacon Sweete watched him coming up 
the walk and glowed with satisfaction. 
*Twan't no harm,” he said to himself, a lit- 
tle uneasily, as he thought how he tol! An- 
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thony at the picnic that it was as good as’ 
settled between Mary and the squire. 

The caller was somewhat confused as he 
was shown into the cool dimness of the 
parlor. He tried to rememper what he 
said to Sarah, but he could only vaguely 
recall his early love-making, as he did his 
geography lessons and parsing. After a 
while he blundered through the main fact 
that he wanted Mary to marry him, and 
Mary, with an inward sob and an outwaré 
smile, said yes. 

“Oh please don’t,” she pleaded, drawing 
away when he attempted to Kiss her. 

“Well, never mind,” he said, “I thought 
mebbe you'd expect me to. Strange!” he 
meditated, “Sarah wasn’t that way.” 

Mary heard so much about Sarah that she 
was glad to see her picture when, a few 
days after, she and her mother were invit- 
ed to inspect the squire’s home. It was a 
large crayon, hanging in the sitting-room, 
opposite the door of a room the squire 
called his study, and Mary wondered how 
one thin-visaged, plain little woman could 
be possessed of such unparaileled virtues 
and accomplishments. 

“You may want to make changes,” sug- 
gested the squire. ‘‘You may want to hang 
pictures on the parlor walls. Sarah never 
did. She said she wasn't going to cover 
such nice wall paper as that with pictures: 
but I should like to have her picture always 
hang right where it is. She helped to get 
all these things together, and I should like 
to have her look at ’em.” 


“Oh, of course,” wearily acquiesced Mary, 
who, after that, settled into a state of 
weariness. She seemed to care for nothing 
during the months that followed; the fine 
diamond ring the squire had given her or 
the elaborate preparations that were being 
made. 

“You don't seem to take no interest,’ 
complained her mother. ‘Most girls would 
take pride in havin’ such nice hem- 
stitchin’ and embroidery to show to their 
aunts.” 

It was New Year's Day, and Mrs. Sweete 
had come in from the kitchen busy and 
bustling, and rosy from frequent inspection 
of the oven, to find Mary standing at the 
window looking sadly off at the distant, 
snow-clad hills. She felt a dreary sense of 
isolation. She was shut out from youthful 
pleasure, the holidays were passing heav- 
ily, she had to suit herself to the tastes of 
her elderly lover. How she longed to joir 


the merry throng of skaters who were 
skimming over the glistening surface of 
the pond by the roadside. 

But shortly the squire was coming to 
take her for a drive, and by and by there 
would be the late family dinner, to which 
all the aunts and uncles and cousins would 
come and congratulate her upon her ap- 
proaching misery. How could she en- 
dure it! 

She submitted to be carefully wrapped, 
but just as her mother was fastening her 
cloak more closely, she caught the look of 
abject wretchedness, of wan, heavy-eyed 
joylessness. 

“Daughter,” she softly whispered, ‘tell 
your trouble to your mother. If it’s this 
weddin’ it shan’t go off.” 

Mary only shook her head, listlessly. In- 
side, the deacon was droning away to his 
brother, who had just arrived, about the 
coming nuptials. 

“We're goin’ to take down the line fence 
and have a _ hundred-acre medder,”’ he 
voasted. 

His wife caught his words. Her eyes 
blazed. 

“Deacon Sweete, you're an avaricious, 
grass-greedy heathen,” she added, pausing 
a moment for a word. “You're offerin’ up 
a human sacrifice.” 

The deacon’s spare,’ grizzly-bearded 
brother stared in astonishment, as Mrs. 
Sweete flounced from the room. 

“Ain’t Mirandy a little off?” he anxious- 
ly whispered, touching his forehead signifi- 
cantly. 

“She’s only kind o’ nervous and busy 
about Mary's gettin’ married; just cluckin’ 
over her chicken a little,” he said, with an 
attempt at pleasantry, shuffling his feet 
merrily, as he watched the grays speeding 
swiftly down the road. 

Mary was glad the jingle of the bells 
drowned the laughter of the skaters as 
they passed the pond. Her cheeks glowed 
hotly—not so much from the fresh, frosty 
air as because she well knew the comments 
that would be made, and because she saw 
Anthony’s tall, strong form among them. 
And then, as she wondered if the day would 
ever come when her heart would fail to 
beat tumultuously at just a glimpse of him, 
she ceased to wonder, for she lay stiff and 
white at the foot of the slope which led te 
the pond. It was all so inexplicable; the 
horses, usually so well under control, had 
sheered so suddenly! The squire had them 
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well im hand and had the cutter righted by 
the time Anthony, who had sprang to the 
rescue, reached it with his limp burden. 

“For God’s sake hurry, Squire!’ he 
urged, as he wrapped her in the robes. 
“Drive fast, faster; I fear she is dead!” 

He pressed his warm face against her 
cold, white one, and murmured words of 
endearment. 

“T said I would rather see you dead than 
married,” he whispered, brokenly, “and 
this is my judgment.” 

The squire heard the low words; there 
was a convulsive movement in his chest; 
he shut his teeth firmly. 

“I’m taking her to my house because it 
is nearest,” he said, when he could control 
his voice. 

Anthony laid Mary’s light figure on a 
couch and chafed her hands while the 
housekeeper poured a stimulant through 
the pale lips. When she unclosed her eyes 
they rested upon Anthony. 

“Oh Anthony!” she cried, faintly. Only 
two words, but in them there was love, 
hope, appeal, despair. 

The squire shut himself in his study as 
soon as the hastily-summoned physician 
had found that aside from tné shock Mary 
was uninjured, and paced back and forth 
rapidly. He groaned as a man in anguish, 
he wrung his hands as a woman might. 
When he came out there was a grave look 
on his face, a look of half-resignation, such 
as we see in the faces of those who have 
wisely decided to put aside something they 
have desired but which it Is not best for 
them to possess. 

Mary was leaning languidly back in a big 
easy chair, and he noticed with pained 
surprise how fragile and _ sorrowful she 
looked. Anthony stood by the door with 
his overcoat on and an expression of mis- 
ery in his dark eyes. 

“I've been thinking, Mary,” said the 
squire, going up to her with a kindly smile, 
“what I should give vou for a New Year's 
gift. I'd thought of a piece of property 
over at Millbank. I thought perhaps you'd 
like it for pin-money. But I’ve changed 
my mind. Here’s Anthony; I can give him 
to you and it won't cost me anything,’ he 
said, with a pitiful attempt at pleasantry. 
“And Anthony,” he went on, “you may 
have Mary. I don’t want her. ’Tain’t suit- 
able that I should have her. It never was. 
Um an old man. I'm getting feeble. I'm 


going away for a while, for I haven't felt 
well aloug back.” 

“Then you need me to take care of you,” 
cried Mary, springing to her feet. “I will 
not let you give me up. It would not be 
right. You have been very good to me, 
Squire Esterbrook,” she exclaimed, with 
feeling. 

“And you have been patient with me and 
my foolishness. You've tried to do right, 
but ‘twas wrong all the time. I mean to 
have you take care of me if you will. I 
want you and Anthony to come right here 
and live. I’m going to give It all to you. 1 
cnly want those two rooms, and he mo- 
tioned to the study, “and to have Sarah's 
picture hang right there.”’ ‘ 

Mary went to him and reached up and 
kissed him and laid her headonhis broad 
breast and sobbed softly. 

“Don't do that, little girl,” he pleaded, 
awkwardly stroking her bright hair. “My, 
when I come to think of it, you're just the 
age my Jane would have been, and all I 
ask is that you will try to be to me what 
1 hope she would have been.” 

And then, Anthony, at the squire’s sug- 
gestion, took the grey horses and carried 
Mary home. She nestled very close to him, 
not only because she was timid, but be- 
cause it was pleasant to do so, and over 
their shoulder they saw a delicate thread 
of silver embroidered on the crimson west, 
and wished and clasped hands, for they 
knew intuitively that their wish was the 
same. 

The squire, in response to Mary's 
urgent entreaty that he should come back 
to dinner when Anthony returned, had re- 
fused. He felt tired, he satd. He sat in his 
study, trying to be philosophical. 

“What does an old fellow like me want 
with a young wife anyhow?” he asked him- 
self. “She might want to dance. I can’t 
dance. She’d want to go to picnics,” and 
he thought ruefully of his rheumatic foot. 
“And then,” he said, looking out at the pic- 
ture, “it would have been embarrassin’ 
when I got over There andshe moved along 
to make room for me to ask her 
to save a place for one more.” The squire 
smiled at the conceit, and just then the af- 
ter glow shone in and touched the crayon 
with a vivifying, roseate glow. He went 
out and stood beside it. “Dear heart,” he 
said, “you look just as you did when we 
were young.” 
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Frau Isoldes New Year's 


The Story of a Painting and Two Letters, from the German of Felix Von Stenglin 


‘By Mary J. Safford 


was the day beforethe New Year. Frau 

Isolde was painting, for the third time, 

her ‘“‘Wayside Tavern.” Heaven knows 

how the stray sunbeams that were glid- 
ing over the clouds and the house had 
come from her brush, yet they had made 
the success of the picture. They gave it 
a home-like air, though their right to be 
there seemed a trifle problematical. Isolde 
had received fifty marks for the original; 
then a dealer had ordered a second picture 
at forty, and Uncle Andreas intended to 
give his niece thirty marks for the third 
one. She would have painted it a fourth 
time for twenty, for, in her necessity, she 
thought, “It is better to have a small sum 
in the hand than unsold masterpieces on 
the walls.” 

The young widow had sent her two boys 
down into the street to play, that she might 
work undisturbed. But she was not work- 
ing—she sat looking out of the window, 
with her hands lying idly 1n her lap. 

The streets still wore their holiday ap- 
pearance, there were Christmas goods in 
the shops, and the children’s faces looked 
bright and happy, while over all, above the 
snow-covered roofs, arched the clear blue 
winter sky. 

How much Isolde had hoped from the 
New Year that was coming. Will it fulfill 
her hopes? Will it at last give her the 
means to secure a sure income? She has 
done everything in her power to accom- 
plish this, and now—now perhaps, at the 
very last moment, her prospects will be 
destroyed. The thoughts that occupied 
{solde’s mind on this last day of the year 
were no pleasant ones. Suddenly she start- 
ed—her door-bell was ringing. If only it 
were not he, that terrible man, the mer- 
chant Baumann, who will ruin her witk 
the note which comes due on the second of 
January! Why doesn’t he wait until aay 
after to-morrow? There would be time 
enough then— 

“Who is there?” 

“I!” replied a somewhat sharp voice. 

“Who?” 

“Why, I, you know—Uncle Andreas!” 


“Oh—Uncle Andreas!” 

He entered. 

Nature had not made Uncle Andreas tall; 
he was rather below the middle height, 
and seemed still shorter on account of 4 
slight stoop. His age could scarcely have 
been guessed by a stranger. When sitting 
perfectly still, he would probably have been 
taken, judging by the numerous wrinkles 
on his face, for seventy, but as soon as he 
spoke or moved he seemed scarcely forty. 
A very small moustache of an uncertain 
color adorned his face, and a few grey hairs 
appeared under a beautiful chestnut-brown 
wig. Uncle Andreas had always been an 
enthusiastic admirer of cnestnut-brown 
locks, and as nature did not bestow them 
upon him—he was a blond—he enjoyed 
wearing them in later years after he had 
grown baid. 

Uncle Andreas took from his pocket a 
blue paper horn and, with sparkling eyes, 
gave it to his niece. “For the boys!” he 


said. It was a very small horn which held 
six bonbons. “Very good chocolate,” he 
added. “We must always’. buy the best 


quality for children, even if the quantity 
is smaller.” 

While uttering the last words, Uncle An- 
dreas, who thought himself an admirable 
connoisseur, had fixed his eyes upon the 


easel. Then he glanced inquiringly at 
Isolde. 

“Well, how is it? Will it be finished 
soon?” And he approached the easel on 


tiptoe as though he were entering a sanc- 


tuary. “Ah—good, good! Very good! 
Haven't you painted it too quickly, 


Isolde, eh?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“No, really? But when I look at the sun- 
beams, dear Isolde, are they not consider- 
ably shorter than those in the original? 
Don’t you think so? Eh?” 

At each “eh?” his head swung round as 
if it were moved by a spring. His niece 


expresed her willingness to lengthen the 
What difference did it make to 
She must gratify her uncle’s wishes 
He was the only person who 


sunbeams. 
her? 
at any rate. 
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could help her about the note. If this was 
not met, she would lose everything she pos- 
sessed. 

But it was difficult to have any money 
transactions with Uncle Andreas. When 
Isolde, a short time before, had mentioned 
her intention to one of her cousins, the 
latter answered incredulously: “Uncle 
Andreas! What are you _ thinking of? 
‘That is impossible!” 

It was true she had never heard of his 
helping any of the relatives—or was it only 
that they did not speak of it? At any rate, 
they all cherished a sort of angry fear of 
him, and his home, which he occupied witb 
an old housekeeper, was almost an un- 
known region to them. Uncle Andreas 
wanted no visits, least of all theirs; they 
knew that very well. If any one called. 
he was received stiffly and formally in an 
ante-room, so that his stay was never long. 
Isolde had little fear of human beings, it 
is true, yet the uncertainty of the result 
of her appeal made her heart throb anx- 
iously. 

While her uncle was absorbed in exam- 
ining the picture, she stood behind him. 
watching him intently, and reflecting upon 
the best method of imparting her wishes. 
She felt almost as though she were a hun- 
ter lying in wait for the game to attack it 
from behind. She resolved first to bewai! 
her troubles in general, thinking that he 
would then ask for particulars voluntarily. 

“Yes,” she said, sighing, “I am so full 
of anxiety, and I sit and paint’’—she sighed 
again. 

Uncle Andreas did not seem to have 
heard her. My dear Isolae, you are im- 
proving,” he remarked, kindly. “In this 
third picture the bench in front of the 
house appears to be considerably better 
done.” He stepped back a little to get the 
effect of the bench at a distance. “But,” 
he added, “something troubles me. Why 
is no one sitting on it? Eh? Couldn't you 
paint somebody on the bench for me, eh? 
Semething to show life, you know?” 

“Why, Uncle, it is the solitude that gives 
the picture its meaning.” 

“Oh, is that it, my child? Well, how 
would it do—how would it do to put a bird 
in, eh?” He laid his fore-finger by the 
side of his nose. 

“T could paint two birds in the dis- 
tance—” 

“Oh, no! 
two!” 


In the distance! And only 


“Birds cannot be seen distinctly when 
they are fiying near the clouds.” 

“Very true; but it isa whim of 
mine. I like to look at pictures very close- 
ly and if, for instance, I take a microscope 
—it would annoy me if—wny, you see, 
birds have feathers, and 1 must see them.” 

“Well then, | can paint a crow.’ 

Her uncle fairly started back. ‘A crow?” 
A contemptuous smile hovered around his 
lips. “Such a common bird! Why not an 
eagle, or, better still, a vulture, hovering 
over the house in search of prey and just 
ready to pounce down upon this chicken, 
while the others take to flight. Eh? Eh?” 

And Isolde promised this too, put sne 
saw that it would be better to go directly 
to the point without circumiocution. 

“Dear Uncle,” she began, somewhat tim- 
idly, “I wanted to talk to you about a spe- 
cial matter.” 

He turned swiftly toward her with a sus- 
picious glance and said quickly, ““You see 
in the end you will have made a tidy sum 
of money. How lucky you artists are! And 
the rest of us, on the other hand, have 
nothing but expenses, nothing but ex- 
penses.” 

“Yes,” said Isolde, dejectedly, “but I 
thought—” 

“That I have done everytning I could for 
you.” 

“Oh, certainly, but—” 

“People do just what they can; what they 
can!” 

“I am very grateful to you for—” 

“That is sweet, my dear child, very sweet 
in you! To-morrow will be a hard day 
for me. New Year's letters, concealed beg- 
ging letters, you know that, eh? I consider 
it a lack of character to send such letters. 
But I must go now. So make a vulture my 
dear child. A very good idea. Then I'lt 
take it—perhaps.” 

He went downstairs. The young widow 
threw herself into a chair in despair. In 
vain! Allin vain! Then a wave of indig- 
nation rose in her heart against this man, 
who might have helped her so easily, and 
so meanly avoided an explanation. But 
the boys rushed upstairs and into their 
mother’s arms. Isolde clasped them to her 
heart. “‘My darling children! My earthly 
joys! Oh, if only it were not for this hor- 
rible money, how happy we might be!" 

“Mother,” said the older fad, ‘‘when I'm 
grown up, I'll earn a lot wf money and 
then I'll give you such heaps.” 
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“And I'll give you ever so much more,” 
little Dick protested, jealously. 

The young widow cheerea up again. Sud- 
dienly she felt a desire to do something for 
her children’s pleasure. 

“T'll tell you,” she cried, “I'll make you 
some fritters.” 

The little fellows were delighted, and 
tsolde was soon in the midst of her prepa- 
rations, using her last flour and forgetting 
lier cares. The younger boy watched her 
quietly, while the older one had gone into 
the adjoining room. 

Suddenly, while Isolde was gazing 
thoughtfully into the mixing bowl, it oc- 
curred to her that her oldest boy was re- 
markably quiet, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom. Seized with a foreboding, she rushed 
out of the kitchen, just in time to see the 
lad spring from the chair before the easel. 
Throwing down the brush, he ran into a 
corner. 

“Oh, my boy!” She saw the mischief he 
had done. 

Directly across the sunbeams the little 
scamp had painted a large grey daub. 
Isolde, in righteous anger, gave him a suit- 
able punishment and triea to repair the 
injury. But it was impossible. The sun- 
beams remained hopelessly dimmed by a 
strange grey veil. Isolde sorrowfuliyv 
baked the fritters for the equally dejected 
children. 

Meanwhile evening had almost come, 
New Year's Eve. Isolde put the boys to 
bed, and then sat down 10 write. Each 
year she had sent Uncle Andreas a letter 
of good wishes on New Year’s morning; 
she would do the same this time; she 
would not return evil for evil! So she wrote 
a warm, affectionate letter. 

Then she began a letter to the merchant. 
She had intended to ask briefly for a short 
delay, that she might make every effort 
in her power. But, while writing, all her 
pent-up indignation burst forth. The pen 
flew over the paper and the note became a 
letter of accusation against the  hard- 
hearted creditor. She did not think that 
such words could not fail to incense the 
man still more against her, and wrote on 
till the darkness compelled her to stop. 
Her eyes ached, but she rose with a sigh of 
relief and a_ sense of secret satisfaction. 
For once she had said exactly what she 
felt, and carrying both letters at once to 
the nearest box, returned to the children. 
Formerly she had always spent her New 


Year’s Eve in some gay company of friends 
and had taken an eager interest in pour- 
ing the molten lead and watching the 
shapes hers assumed. On New Year’s Eve 
of the year she married, it formed a pretty 
little nest; before her oldest boy was born, 
a whip; then, before her husband died, a 
cross. What would she probably have 
poured to-night? Isolde smiled bitterly. 
Undoubtedly an execution seal! 

When at midnight the throng in the 
streets was greatest, and the bells were 
ringing in the New Year from every stee- 
ple,—Isolde had long been sound asleep. 
When she awoke it was already late in the 
morning of the first day of the new, hard 
year. About the hour that Isolde rose, 
full of anxiety, Uncle Andreas, sitting in 
his dressing gown and slippers, received 
a letter which began very mildly, but grew 
fiercer and fiercer. 

He frowned in perplexity. He hated all 
rudeness, and was always in the habit of 
saying even unpleasant things courteously. 
He glanced at the signature. ‘What, 
Isolde!” His eyes ran over the following 
sentences: 

“You forced me to give you a note, pay- 
able on the second of January, for debts 
which I was compelled to contract in my 
sickness. And now you are mexorable and 
wish to ruin me!” 

Uncle Andreas raised his eyebrows. This 
was not meant for him. Yet he was curious 
to learn the rest of the contents of the 
mis-directed letter. So he read on. “You 
know that I have no one in the wide world 
who could help me, no one!”’ Uncle An- 
dreas cleared his throat. “‘You know that 
on the first of January I intended to begin 
to give a course of lessons in oil-painting, 
for which my circulars were already out. 
In this way I could have earned a living 
and gradually paid my debts. Of course, 
if you deprive me of my household effects, 
1 cannot carry out this plan and shall be 
turned out of doors with my boys into the 
confusion of the city. How honestly I have 
toiled, that I might earn by talent enough 
means, in addition to my little pension, for 
our support. I have studied and worked 
ail through the year, till, in the evening, 
after my domestic labor was finished, I 
cften sank down to rest, utterly exhausted. 
And yet I did not murmur, for I saw that 
I was making progress in my art! And 
now, when at last I have reached my goal, 
you thrust us back into poverty! There 
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might be an excuse if you were poor and 
needed the money. But what difference can 
it make to you, if you receive it by instal- 
ments and a few months later? This you 
will not do. And why? Because you have 
no heart. You care nothing about the needs 
of your fellow-mortals. You sit comfort- 
ably in your arm-chair, smoking your good 
cigars, without thinking of the misfortunes 
of your neighbors.” 

Uncie Andreas involuntarily put down 
his cigar. 

“But I can give you this assurance: No 
one will care for you when you leave this 
world; no grateful friend will shed tears 
for you.” 

Uncle Andreas started up, and _ paced 
irresolutely up and down the room unti! 
the coffee on the breakfast table grew cold 
and the cigar went out. “H’'m! H’m!” he 
said now and then, jerking his head repeat- 
edly in the comical fashion peculiar to him. 
At last he dressed and left the house. 

Isolde was calmer this morning. She had 
apparently submitted to her fate. Things 
might happen now as they would. She saw 
her uncle come down the street, and watch- 
ed him, thinking, “He is coming for the 
picture already! Well, under the circum- 
stances, he would probably refuse to take 
it. But after all, what would be the use 
of thirty marks?” 

Yet Isolde did not wish her uncle to see 
the work of destruction as soon as he came 
in, so she threw a cloth over the picture. 
It was hard, in her present mood, to meet 
him kindly, her exasperation against him 
was still too great. But she was resolved 
upon one thing—not a word about her sit- 


uation should cross her lips. She would’ 


not expose herself to fresh mortification. 

Uncle Andreas, too, seemed graver than 
usual. He thanked her for the vernal repe- 
tition of her congratulations, then sat down 
and gazed thoughtfully into vacancy. At 
last he began to tell her, in broken sen- 
tences, all sorts of things about his past 
life. It was strange he did not allude to 
the picture, or to her affectionate letter. 
Suddenly he interrupted himself in the very 
midst of these singular communications, 
drew out a letter and showed it to Isolae, 
at the same time looking at her sharply 
and suspiciously with his keen little eyes. 

“Why did you send me this epistle of 
Jeremiah, my child?” 

She started violently. 

“Why, Uncle! How was it possible that 


you received it—my letter to the merchant 
—how can it have happened? I must have 
made a mistake in the dark.” 

Oh, dear! And Herr Baumann had 
doubtless received the affectionate note and 
probably taken it, with the address of un- 
cle, as a very poor sort of New Year's joke! 

“So it was. entirely unintentional? 1 
thought so, Isolde. But you certainly must 
have taken me for a miserable miser, since 
you did not dare tell me plainly the state 
of your affairs. Eh? Eh?” 

“Oh, no, not that, Uncle Andreas! But— 
but—I wanted—”’ stammered Isolde. 

“H’m, you mean, there was no making 
an impression upon me, eh?” 

“Yes, Uncle!” 

“Hm!” Uncle Andreas jerked his head 
several times. “I'll tell you something, my 
child. I am no miser! If you only knew 
how I had been plundered by our dear rel- 
atives, how for years it was always: Uncle 
Andreas will help here—and Uncle Andreas 
will help there. And then no trace of 
gratitude! IEXverywhere ingratitude, the 
blackest ingratitude and slander! At last 
I grew weary of the business and shook the 
whole gang off my shoulders. Yes, that’s 
just what I did.” 

Uncle Andreas rubbed his delicate hands 
gleefully. 

“You have not lived here long, and they 
have prejudiced you against me, my child, 
I know that very well! Yet, nevertheless, 
you have been very discreet, have never 
asked me for anything, and so—lI'll buy 
you picture! That is, if it is a success, eh?” 

Isolde, though filled with the deepest 
gratitude to her misjudged, eccentric Un- 
cie Andreas, was nevertheless considerably 
disappointed. Only the thirty marks for 
the picturel And as it was. spoiled, of 
course, she would not even receive this 
sum. Oh God, what would become of her 
in this New Year? Again the grey specter 
of anxiety rose in threatening guise before 
her. 

Meanwhile the little man went up to the 
luckless picture, which rested veiled on the 
easel. 

He seized the cloth, “May I see it?” and 
drew it aside as he spoke. 

“Dear Uncle—the picture—unfortunate- 
ly—’”’ 

But to her intense astonishment, Isolde 
saw Uncle Andreas gaxing rapturously at 
the work of her brush. At last his tongue 
was loosed. 
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“Magnificent! Wonderful!” 

Isolde looked at him inquiringly in be- 
wilderment. But he went on enthusiastic- 
ally: “That grey, gloomy veil thrusting 
itself across the bright sunbeams—a sym- 
bol of human life. An excellent idea of 
yours, dear Isolde. How did you get it? 

“Yes—I—do not even know—” Thank 
heaven, the thirty marks at least were 
saved. “True, Uncle, the vulture and the 
figure on the bench are not yet finished.” 

“Yes,” replied Uncle Andreas, good-na- 
turedly, “there isn’t a stroke aqone upon 
either.” 

“But I will paint them.” 

“No, no! You must not work on it any 
more; the idea of the cloud is infinitely 
better. Here, take this, dear child. I will 
see that you—” 

Uncle Andreas drew from his pocket an 
envelope which he tianded to Isolde; ther 
seized the picture, saying: “I'll take this 
at once,” and left the room without wait- 
ing for his niece’s thanks. 

Now Isolde opened the envelope. A cry 
of surprise escaped her lips. She held tn 
her hand three hundred marks! Springing 
to the window, she looked after her uncle 
as, holding the picture in his hand, he 
trudged down the street. 

“Thank you, Uncle Andreas,” she ex- 
claimed, deeply touched. ‘‘My love and my 
children’s shall reward your good deed; we 
will be the warm sunshine of your old 
age!” 

She was still standing in the same place 


The Frosted Boughs 


when her two boys, who had been playing 
outside in the snow, came scampering up 
the stairs with a note. 

Another! This was surely something 
unpleasant, which would damp her happi- 
ness again. Yes, it came from her creditor. 
she read: 


“Dear Madam: Although I do not stand 
toward you in tne pleasant relation of un- 
cle, and your note, therefore, probably was 
not addressed to me, it shows me that you 
must be an admirable niece. Though I 
have many nieces, not one has ever sent 
me congratulations upon New Year's Day. 
Your letter was the only one among the 
multitude I received whose contents were 
pleasing. But I know how to value the 
1are plant of sincere affection among kin- 
dred, and therefore take the liberty of 
thanking you earnestly in the place of the 
unknown uncle. Have no anxiety about 
the note that falls due to-morrow and, if 
you should need farther credit apply con- 
fidentially to 

Yours respectfully, 


Baumann.” 


Isolde clasped her boys in her arms, ex- 
claiming: “Children, we are out of the 
woods!” 

How graciously Providence had dealt 
with her in not permitting the letters to 
reach the persons for whom they were in- 
tended. 

The air was echoing wich the notes of the 
bells. It was long since they had rung in 
for Isolde a New Year so full of joyous 
hope. 


By Ella M. Truesdell 


Not green with spring-time’s promise, 
Not orchards’ blossomed trees, 
Or red and gold of autumn, 
Which burdens favored breeze, 
But frosted boughs! 


Like dripping masses cling they, 
The fine, white threads in air. 
In sun-glow, silvery, sparkle, 
The robes of winter wear,— 
The frosted boughs! 


Pureness of snow revealing, 
Without her crystals here, 
No stars but in the grayness, 
That hangeth curtain drear, 
O’er frosted boughs! 
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Notions and Novelties—I V 


As Monthly Noted in the American Metropolis 


‘By Hester M. Poole 


the custom of her lord, had gone to 

sleep ten years ago and awakened last 

month, she would have been astonished 
at the changes which have taken place ip 
the world of womankind. 

True, there were clubs then, but they 
were comparatively few and insignificant. 
Vo-day they are an important and growing 
factor in the life of every village and ham- 
let. 

Within ten days 1 have attended two 
state federations of clubs. In these gather- 
ings at least 27,000 women were directly 
interested. By far the larger portion of 
them are practical housekeepers. A large 
majority of the younger contingent will 
sooner or later join the housekeeping 
ranks. 

The question then, naturaly arises: How 
do women’s clubs effect domestic life? 

Anything that militates against the 
higher life of the household is to be 
shunned. Whatever strengthens it Is to pe 
fostered. 

In a general way, there Is no sort of 
doubt that clubs for women strengthen, 
broaden and elevate womanhood. The 
drawbacks thereto are slight and transient. 
Considered from the point of housekeeping 
alone, the club is an education. Women 
iearn business methods. They grow in ex- 
ecutive ability, self-control, order, accura- 
cy, and above all, in a due sense of propor- 
tion. 

In the latter regard the old-fasnionea 
housekeeper was deficient. She spent too 
much time and labor upon trifles to the 
detriment of essentiais. Again, living in 
such restricted ways, ignorant of others’ 
experiences, she grew narrow, emotional, 
hysterical. How much her intensity of 
nature, her emphasis upon trifles, ner fal!- 
ure to grasp iarge views of life, reacted 
upon the family circle, cannot well be esti- 
mated. 

Women have just discovered the world 
and now want to take a hand in improving 
it. And so they are establishing kinder- 
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gartens, colleges, hospitals, homes for 
friendless girls and working women. They 
have revolutionized the treatment of wom- 
en in jails and insane asylums, started vil- 
lage improvement societies, parks aud 
}iay-grounds built libraries—in short, they 
hold up noble ideals and try to acrualize 
them. And whatever they do for others, 
reacts so as to bring to their own homes 
the brightness that comes of happy associ- 
ution and attractive work. 

In literary studies, art, science, music, 
philosophy, philanthropy, psychology, his- 
tory and efforts to further higher educa- 
tion, in reform, club work has successful 
and increasing interest and results. Social 
science and household economics, too, 
come in for their share. Topics connected 
with sanitation ventilation, plumbing, 
cleanliness, economy of labor and ol mate- 
rial, the care cf children, the duies of 
inotherhood, household industries and serv- 
ice, furnishing and decoration, all have 
their places in ost women’s clubs, nor is 
a proper dietary neglected. 


Among a multitude of topics which ex- 
cited interes when exploited at the New 
York Federation, none was more effective 
than a showing of the miserable tyranny 
ef the sweat shop. Women who struggle 
to secure cheap goods at a bargain counter 
little dream of the white slaves in fetid, 
crowded rooms, who impregnate the gar- 
ments with weariness, starvation and 
tears. In the five minutes alloted to each 
speaker, one woman told of the work of the 
ladies’ tailors who have Just been on a 
strike in the city. Goods are made in their 
tenements, in crowded rooms, wnere en- 
tire families cook, sleep, work and die. 
Vrom fifty to sixty or more dollars are 
made on high-priced tatior-made suits, 
bought of first-class shops by the wealthy, 
and a corresponding amount on those sold 
from twelve dollars upward. Instances are 
known where germs of typhoid, diphtheria 
and scarlet fever have heen carried by such 
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garments into luxurious homes, with 
death as the result. Mrs. Browning's pa- 
thetic poem of “Stitch, stitch, stitch” is as 
timely now as when written. It is to be 
hoped that the efforts of club women to 
suppress the evil of sweat shops by encour- 
aging co-operation among the workers, 
may become fashionable. Whatever is 
fashionable goes—no matter what. 


One of the best showing of the city’s 
clubs is that designated “Looking For- 
ward,” consisting of 500 women and girls 
of a large department store, numbering 
5,600 employes. Although recently formed, 
its good effects are already seen in elevat- 
ing the physical, social, intellectual ana 
moral status of the membership. The girls 
have a library, gymnasiuni, parlor, piano 
and refreshment room, with classes in va- 
rious branches of mental culture and in- 
dustries. 

How do these federated women look and 
appear? ask a number of non-club attend- 
ants. 

They are bright, interestec, happy. Many 
are pathetically eager and intense. In dress 
and appearance they are as various as the 
homes from which they come. In serge or 
in satin, if they have anything good to 
offer, they are welcome. So are tney if 
they only come to learn. Delegates from 
clubs are in proportion to the number rep- 
resented, and are usually entertained by 
the club residents of the town, where such 
meetings are held. Here are acquaintances 
formed, friendships cemented and notions 
and novelties circulated. It is learned that 
stiffness is not dignity, and that a “touch- 
me-not” attitude is hardly the proper way 
to express Christianity. Association and 
comradeship, in a high-minded way, 
teach that even the humblest may have 
something to give as well as to receive. 
Mutual consideration, helpfulness, has 
mightily grown of late. 

At these meetings young women play im- 
portant parts, wearing badges. They are 
ushers, reception committees, press women, 
on entertainment and luncn committees, 
and hold themselves in readiness to beserv- 
iceable and friendly in all sorts of ways. 
What they thus practically learn, makes 
them better daughters, wives, neighbors 
and friends. In the New Jersey federation 
young women were waiters in the feast set 
in the handsome church parlors where sev- 


eral hundred took luncheons. They were 
lovely to look at and most skilful and at- 
tentive. 

As for dress, of course the metropolis ex- 
cels, yet there were plainly clad members 
who received the same consideration as 
their wealthier sisters. The hall was beau- 
tifully decorated by one club of 500 mem- 
bers, with flags and garlands of green and 
white. The stage was resplendent with 
palms and flowers. 


In looking over the assembly one was 
struck with the remarkable headgear of the 
present day. Milliners must have met and 
in a mood of hilarity tried to see how 
great a load women dressed in the height 
of fashion could carry. In fact, I concluded 
that the foundation of a “nobby” hat is. 
made by an architect, it is draped by ar. 
upholsterer, and finally decorated by a 
crazy woman. And this is penned in sad- 
1¢Ss; the fact that birds and plumage play 
an important part upon the heads of wom- 
en oblivious of the effect. 

On some hats perch a parrot or an ow! 
(none were seen in the federations, howev— 
er), with the head in front and the wings. 
extended at the sides. Again, a huge struc- 
ture is surmounted by a flight of birds, 
five blue birds clustering upon one brim. 
Six or eight upright wings, with the breast 
and head of one feathered songster, is not 
an infrequent sight. And this, in the face 
of all the information disseminated by the 
Audobon society. At the present rate we 
bid fair to starve in a birdless world. For 
jit is proven that when birds disappear, 
agriculture will be ruined by the increase 
of destroying insects and vermin. Truly,. 
“more harm ‘ts done by want of thought 
than by want of heart,” and women are. 
the chief offenders. 


Among the latest fads are the collecting 
of fans, buttons, monograms and crests. 
Sometimes the fan divisions are covered 
with the autographs and _ sentiments of 
one’s dear five hundred friends. These, of 
course, cover plain fans. Others are of 
every variety and descriptiun. Where my 
lady can afford it, she has cabinets to hold 
the collection, which are arranged on col- 
ored velvet. 

“Blessed is he who has a fad and sticks 
to it,” is a sentence of a sermon by a wise 
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clergyman of the city sometime since. And 
well is this blessing earned. The young 
society girl mayhap collects cups and sau- 
cers, dainty or ugly. Another wheedies 
artists or literary folk into inscribing their 
hames with a pencil on a piece of linen, 
which she embroiders in outline stitch. An- 
other collects pitchers, which fill the dining 
room cabinets and overfiow into sitting- 
rooms. One collects beetles, another but- 
terflies, still another grows wise over her 
germs or geological specimens. To achieve 
some specialty is the busy-idle woman's 
delight. 

Therefore, old China has lost its vogue 
in a multitude of small bric-a-brac, either 
French ornaments, quaint or beautiful, or 
old Dutch silver or carved ivory, if the 
purse is equal to the drain of these latter 
objects of vertu. 

In furniture, Louis Seize is greatly in 
vogue. One of the handsomest patterns is 
that of a high-back sofa, covered smoothly 
with untufted, self-colored plush, either 
green, golden brown or dark biue. Be- 
side it crushed plush and tufted coverings 
look tawdry and inelegant. If the wood is 
inlaid or painted with garlands and fiow- 
ers of a lighter wood, the price is doublea. 
Of course chairs of various shapes are simi- 
larly covered. Among new tables are the 
horse-shoe shaped tops. Below the centra! 
opening is a circular shelf on which stands 
a handsome vase with or without flowers, 
which rises above the encircling top. 

There are gilded cabinets, shaped like the 
old sedan chairs, with shelves protected 
with glass doors, made to hold the smali 
bric-a-brac that have been alluded to. 

One of the newest of decorative furnish- 
ings is a screen the shape and size of a fire- 
screen, or a trifle higher. It is covered 
with dark ruby or neutral-covered plush, 
through which project hooxs. These are 
to suspend small pieces of china or objects 
ot vertu, or miniatures painted on china or 
copper. These miniatures are now all the 
rage. Many a young woman is ruining her 
eyesight over microscopie work which wil! 
never repay her for the loss. In this line, 
a fine artist will reap success until the field 
1s Overcrowded and the fashion changes. 


Now at its height is the furore for an- 
tique goods or their imitations. No western 
nations can acquire that sensitiveness to 
color that is born in the Oriental. Those 
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curious combinations ana complexities of 
shade and form which are so fascinating 
are foreign to the less dreamy Anglo-Saxon 
mind. However, American cotton goods 
are more or less clumsily copying the mv- 
tiffs of the eastern artist. Denim stamped 
a la Japanese or Indian, seiis for fifteen or 
twenty-five cents per yard. It is used for 
tabie and sofa coverings, or cuamber drap- 
ery, and is good value for the cost. If 
soaked in cold salt water before :aunuering, 
it is almost fadeless. 

In the finer metropolitan shops are Ori- 
ental corners or rooms, partitioned off by 
beautiful embroidered or hand-made hang- 
ings from Japan, the East Indies and “far 
Cathay.” Here are low, broad divans. cov- 
ered with Bagdad stuffs or silky Persian 
rugs, and tent-like roofs, suspended on 
spears, Where rich Turkish hangings glow 
with those colors that are to the eye what 
wine is to the palate. Here, fed with in- 
cense, burn Moorish lanterns, the gieams of 
which are beaten back from hammered 
plaques of brass, steel helmets or Damascus 
scimeters. It all seems like a dream, and 
cne sinks on luxurious cushions — striped 
with threads of real gold, with almost the 
drowsy enchantment that would follow 
whiffings from the chibouk that coils its 
sensuous tube in the center of an old- 
world semi-civilization. 


One vast panorama is this modern met- 
ropolitan Babylon. On the Bowery, be- 
loved of the semi-savage and the loafer 
are honest shops of a certain order. while 
in their purlieus and over east of ‘them 
live emigrants from every .race under the 
sun. Swart Arabs, with burnoose and gir- 
dle, huge Russians, with full-skirted coats 
and fur caps, Hungarians, Italians, Asiat- 
ics, Gypsies and a hundrea other national- 
ities, jostle the black-leg; the peddler, the 
junk man and the “Cheap Jack,’ of ali 
trades or none. Here there is a never-ena- 
ing panorama, with side-shows intermin- 
able. The Fat Woman, The Living Skele- 
ten, The Glass Eater, The Calf with Two 
Heads, all have continual crowds to see 
them. One wonders how they live; in what 
holes or nooks they creep at night. Most 
of them don't live; they exist. A hunk o 
bread, stale perhaps, and so bought at hal?- 
price, a cup of chicory coffee, a bit of 
cheese, a stale sausage and a glass of froth 
over a spoontul of beer, are consumed in 
some dingy corner. And so body and soul 
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ure ticd together with the coarsest of 
threads. 

In the mid-city, what a contrast! Here 
are men’s clubs, the furnishings of which, 
with cost of site and edifice, reach a million 
of dollars. The chef alone may receive a 
salary of $10,000. Near by are picture gal- 
leries, to see the contents of which are 
revelations of beauty or of skill. In place 
of the nickel shows of the Bowery are a 
continuation of shows, each of which at- 
tracts vast groups of spectators. 

For instance, there has just ctosed the 
Horse Show, now a New York Institution. 
In the center of a vast garden is a tan bark 
ring; about it broad passages and then 
boxes for spectators. 

Horse Show, did I say? No! Humanity’s 
Show. Horses are only incidental. For 
months beforehand, wealthy society wom- 
en have imported stylish costumes to be 
exhibited for the first and perhaps only 
time at this function. They expect to be 
looked at; they desire to be. And the pub- 
lic is eestatie at the sight of them. And so 
we are pleased all around. The beautiful, 
well-groomed woman is always the most 
attractive of objects. 

At the show were novel combinations. 
For instance, a hat with a soft crown of 
white satin, heavily embroidered with gold 
thread. About the crinkled brim is bound 
mink furs, with the tail trailing just above 
the left ear. This is a fashion waich was 
instantly copied in young girl’s caps of 
cloth or velvets, with cheaper furs about 
the edge. 

There were also seen fancy buttons that 
disdain to fasten anything. Some were 
huge as small saucers. Some hand-painted 
en porcelain with pictures of old-time 
beauties or scenery. The dresses fit as if 
molded to the skin. The plackets are held 
tegether with straps or fancy buttons, 
smaller than those on bodice and sleeves. 

As for neck wear, there was never be- 
fore such diversity. Collarettes are three 
or four inches high, and fit closely. Made 
of satin, velvet or lace, they are often cov- 
ered with rows of horizontal stitching and 
finished with ear-shaped projections at the 
back where they are fastened. In front 
appear immense bows, with Iong or short 
ends. Often the entire collarette is edged 
with chiffon ruffles, which 1n turn are run 
with white baby ribbon. The object is 
to cover the neck with fluffy material in as 
noticeable manner as possible. Long, full- 


gathered boas of white cniffon are worn, 
and these are edged with silk stitching. If 
this sort of fashion continues, the succeed- 
ing generation will have necks like a 
giraffe. 


Skirts and sleeves are made narrower but 
longer, the latter foolishly iong. Of course 
Jennie and Mollie and Hattie, whose par- 
ents or husbands never owned a carriage, 
will trip over their front breadths while 
walking down Broadway, and let the back 
breadths trail in street filth, just because 
those able to ride at their ease choose to 
wear long skirts. They are all children, 
some more so than others. The shaped 
flounce and incipient overskirt are abroad 
in the land to the despair of the home 
dressmaker. Nevertheless, there is no law 
against a medium-width, plain skirt. Lace 
is worn more and more and is combined 
with all sorts of trimmings. Black and 
white, mingled in the same costumes, pre- 
vailed at the Horse Show, which is, par ex- 
cellence, the mirror of fashion. No plain 
bodices were seen. Upon them every sort 
of trimmings was lavished. Red to black 
and white, violet and the purples were vis- 
ible to a tiresome extent. So was automile 
red, a shade of wine first cousin to that 
old magenta that was both unbecoming 
and unpleasant to see. It is a vivid dark 
color, lacking in that tinge of yellow that 
lights up well at night. 


At this season, startling are the novel- 
ties of the metropolis. Here are s:multane- 
ously, and not far apart, a Mothers’ Con- 
gress and a Snake Show, the latter by far 
the more popular. Delicate women are 
learning to pet reptiles and even domicile 
them, while the small boy may be expected 
to wear them as neck muffiers and coii 
them to sleep in their mother’s work- 
basket. With them are shown all sorts of 
lizards, toads and clammy things. 

Then ancther novelty is an association 
of pet dogs, organized and managed by 
women, which is eminently successful. 
Doglets some of them should be callea— 
they are such tiny bunches of wiggles and 
bark. Distinct from this is the dog show, 
a most interesting exhibit; also a cat show. 
By the way, the feline species is yearly 
growing. The interest taken in these 
harmless, graceful pets increases. The only 
cat firm known near New York is owned 
and managed by a woman, and several 
women keep cat and dog hospitals, or 
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“boarding-houses,”’ where animals 
are kept during the absence of owners. 
Turn we to more esthetic scenes, and 
look at the 200 paintings, the ten years’ 
steady work of the French painter Tissot. 
These remarkable pictures show without 
anything mystical or spiritual, but in a 
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photographic, material way, the life pas- 
sion and death of Jesus Christ. In color 
and composition they are wonderful. 

A rare and handsome exhibition of por- 
traits also, most of them by famous artists 
or of noted people, has been exhibited for 
charitable purposes. 


January 


By Lalia Mitchell 


Now he enters, the King of Winter, 
Robed in ermine, with jewels fair, 


Scepter keen and a 


crown right royal 


Proudly sets on his frost-flecked hair. 
Crystal bright are the paths before him, 
Clearly, gayly, the joy-bells ring; 
List, the voice of a nation shouting 
Welcome! Welcome! The King! The King! 


Before the Open Fire 


‘By Cussie Packard DuBois 


APPY is the home with a fireplace. 
When the chilly evenings come on, 
the open fire is a luxury not only, nor 
mainly, for its warmth, but for the 
cheer and comfort, the presence, which is, 
after all, the real secret of its charm. Its 
bright glow, through the unshuttered win- 
dow, cheers the master of the house as he 
comes home weary, perhaps worried, and 
it brings better thoughts to the passer-by. 

In early twilight the children see pictures 
in the coals, or watch the shadows, like 
spectres grim and tall, and the baby curls 
his rosy toes and coos at the glow. About 
its ruddy circie, contented and _ united, 
gathers the family circle. The maiden, 
with her dress-skirt turned back, and her 
pretty foot on the fender, builds air-cas- 
tles over its flickering flames, and it is a 
perfect boon to the bashful lover, for who 
shall say how many a stammering swain 
has found courage to declare himself while 
poking the fire? 

There are stories to be told of the 
camp-fire in the mountains, where young 
Tom spent his vacation; of the lonely Bed- 
ouin camp-fire in far Arabia, where the 


uncle has been, or of the fireplace in the 
old home when grandma was a girl. 

Have you ever wound clouded yarn, with 
the skeius thrown over the backs of chairs 
in front of such a fire? How the shadows 
Grifted over the colors, as the yarn slipped 
off and spun around the ball, now dark, 
then light. How the great chimney sighed 
and breathed, and how the conversation 
of the others in the room drifted in ana 
out of one’s thoughts, now dark, now light, 

The flames leaped up the black throat of 
the chimney and shone on the hearth, ling- 
ering about the old polished furniture, and 
lighting up with startling distinctness 
a single pictured face, that looked out 
weirdly from its frame, while in the cor- 
ners were heavy Rembrandt shadows. 

Keep the open fire for the sake of senti- 
ment. There is a suggestion of roasted ap- 
ples and popcorn in its coals: there are 
castle-building and dreams of the future, 
but best of all, the memory of its gleam is 
like a beacon to the busy workers through 
the toilsome day, until the even-tide sets 
homeward, and they gather once more in 
the home circle before the fire. 
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N the present series of papers, it shall 
be the aim of tne writer to provide at- 
tractive menus for the family in average 
circumstances. Although many of the rec- 
ipes will be so economical as to recom- 
mend themselves to those who must care- 
fully count the cost of each meal, the me- 
nus, as a whole, will not be arranged with 
special reference to strictly frugal living. 


BREAKFAST. 
Grapes 
Cream of wheat, with cream and sugar 
Breakfast favorites 
Creamed baked potatoes 
Southern mufiins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON. 

Oyster shortcake 
Stuffed potatoes 
Rolls—whole wheat bread 
Pickled gherkins 
Hermits’ chocolate 


DINNER. 
A Russian soup with cheese fingers 
Veal birds 
Potatoes with parsley butter 
Creamed salsify on toast 
Celery salad 
Individual charlottes 
Coffee 


Home-grown grapes, which are good 
heepers, are found in the markets weli inte 
Tiecember. As a rule, such grapes are gath- 
ered with the early frosts, and have been 
kept in cold storage since that time. When 
exposed to the air they deteriorate rapidly, 
and it is unwise to buy them in any quan- 
tity. Look them over carefully and keep 
on ice, if possible, until time of serving. 


Breakfast Favorites 

To a generous cupful of finely minced 
cold roast veal, add three tablespoonfuls of 
grated bread and sufficient cold milk to 
moisten. Season delicately with salt, pep- 
per and celery salt. It is impossible to give 


exact amount of seasoning required, as this 
upon the seasoning 


will depend already 


Seasonable Menus—I 
Meals fora Day” 


By Margaret Burroughs 


used in roasting the meat. A saltspoonful 
of salt, half a saltspoonful of pepper and a 
tiny pinch of celery salt will be approx- 
imately right. Butter gem tins and half 
fill them with this mixture, which should be 
packed in closely. Break a fresh egg on the 
top of each, sprinkle lightly with salt, pep- 
per and celery salt, dust with cracker 
crumbs and put a light lump of butter on 
each. Bake until the egg has set, which 
will be about fifteen minutes. Remove 
carefully to a small platter and garnish 
with parsley. 
Creamed Potatoes 

Pare the potatoes, cut in dice and season 
with salt and pepper. To a pint of pota- 
toes use half a teaspoonful of salt and half 
a teaspoonful of pepper. Allow them to 
stand with the seasoning on them for at 
least half an hour before adding to the 
cream sauce. To make the sauce melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and when bubbling, 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour. Cook, 
Stirring carefully to prevent its browning, 
for two or three minutes, then add gradual- 
ly one pint of hot milk, stirring briskly all 
the while, to insure a smooth sauce. Season 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt and one- 
half salt spoonful of pepper. Add the pota- 
toes and let them heat through thoroughly. 
Just before sending to the table, add a tea- 
spoonful each of finely minced parsley and 
of lemon juice. In many households a cold 
baked potato is looked upon as a hopeless 
commodity, fit only for the garbage pail. 
A trial of the foregoing recipe will, I am 
confident, convince the most skeptical that 
creamed potatoes, to be particularly nice, 
should be made from cold baked potatoes. 
They should not, however, be allowed to re- 
main long in the skins after they are cool 
enough to pare, as this gives them an ob- 
jectionably strong flavor. 
Southern Muffins 

One large one-half pint of sweet 
milk, a generous half cupful of corn meal, 


three-fourths cupful of white flour, 
one-third of a teaspoonful of salt. two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, two small tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and two 


tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Beat eee 
till light, add milk, then meal, sugar and 
salt, then the flour_in which the baking 


powder has been stirred, and last the melt- 
and 


ed butter. Beat hard for a 
bake in hot muffin tins. 


moment, 
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LUNCHEON, 

Oyster Shortc: ke 
ne pint of flour, two rounding teaspoon- 
ls of baking powder, a scant half tea- 
spoonful of salt, a scant fourth of a cup of 
yutier, and about one cupful of sweet miik. 
Sift salt and baking powder with the flour 
» in the butter with the hands till 
fine and smooth. Stir in milk until it 1s 
consistency. Take half 
! floured board and with 
i andling as poss roll into shape 
th a well floured rolling-pin. Moisten the 
With melted butter. Rell out the 
‘ro and lay it on the first layer, 
Pake until a fine brown, and thoroughly 
‘ked through. When done, tear apart, 
butter lightly and pour over it the follow- 

ne: 


It, Spon 


out onto a wel 


Creamed Oysters 
Wash and carefully pick over a pint of 
ysters, removing all bits of shell, sea weed, 
te. Drain and parboil by placing them in 
t Saucepin without water. Watch closely 
ind as soon as they are hot turn them. 
When the edges ruffie and they are well 
plumped, pour over them a pint of rich 
cream sauce. Make the sauce as directed 
: creamed potatoes with the addition of 
in extra tablespoonful of flour, and instead 
of a pint of milk use one-half pint of milk 
the same amount of Sweet cream. 
Serve as promptly as possible lest the 
ysters become tough. This dish is as deli- 
cious as it is unusual. 


Stutfed Potatoes 
Choose four potatoes of uniform size, 
serub and bake them. As soon as they are 
l hly done cut off a small slice from 
the end of each potato and dig out the in- 
side, being careful to keep the skin intact 
Afash, and season with salt, pepper and 
butter, last add sufficient heatea cream to 
make the mixture a little more moist than 
rdinary mashed potato. Beat light with 
a silver fork, return to the cases, and place 
in the oven till the tops have brow ned. 


Hermits 


Cream one cupful of butter and stir into 
it gradually one cup of sugar. Add one 

aspoonful each of ground cinnamon, 
cloves and allspice, one low teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a litle warm (not hot) 
water, three eggs, yolks and whites beaten 
together, and one cupful of raisins meas- 
ured after seeding, then chopped fine. Use 
enough flour to roll, ana just before cutting 
sprinkle sugar over the top. Do not roll as 
thin as cookies, and use no more flour than 
is absolutely necessary. Moll soft and try 
one. With different brands of flour the 
quantity needed will vary and it is safe to 
bake a test cake. Keep closely covered in 
a tin box. These are particularly nice with 
chocolate. 


DINNER, 

A Russian Soup 

Cut three slices of boiled red beet into 
narrow — strips. Wash one 
ful of rice and cook briskly in 
boiling water 20 minutes. Drain and 
add with the shredded beet to on 
quart of ric h, 


table spoon- 


Seasoned  beef- 
Steak. Simmer for half an hour, when the 
soup Will be colored from the beets. Rub 
one teaspoonful of butter with one of flour. 
then by adding gradually half a cup of the 
hot soup, then stir into the soup, and let it 
just boil up, when it is ré ady to serve. It is 
customary in Russia to pass with this s up 
a bow] of whipped sour cream, andeach per- 
son is expected to add from a teaspoonful 
to a tablespoonful, according to the individ- 
ual preference, te his plate of soup. The 
cheese fingers, an invariable acc ompani- 
ment, will be found excellent with other 
soups as well, 


Cheese Fingers 


Cut several slices of bread one-half inch 


thick. From these cut strips two by three 
inches, Spread with butter, sprinkle with 
rich grated cheese and season deli ately 
with salt and pepper. Place in the oven 
till slightly crisp and brown. 

Tave your butcher cut slices of veal from 
the loin thinner than for cutlets. Cut out 
bits of gristle, fat and bone, pound till one- 
fourth of an inch thick, then cut into 
pieces four inches long by two and a half 
wide. Chop the trimmings of the veal fine 
together with a little salt pork, allowing 
haif a tablespoonful of pork to each bird. 
Add half as much rolled crackers as you 
have minced meat, season with salt, pep- 
per, lemon juice and a suspicion of onion, 
and moisten with cold milk. Stir in one 
egg slight!y beaten. Spread the mixture on 
the slices of veai and roll up tying sex urely, 
Season on outside with salted pepper, and 
dredge with flour, then fry a light brown in 
hot butter. Add sufficient sweet cream to 
half cover the birds, draw to the back of 
range and stew slowly till tender, which 
should be in from twenty minutes to half 
an hour. Serve on toast: garnish with 
parsley and lemon. The gravy may be 
poured over the toast, 


Creamed Salsify on Toast 


Scrape the salsify and throw into cold 
water, as it turns red if exposed to the 
air. Cut in small slices and boil till tender; 
adding a tiny bit of codfish to the water 
improves the flavor. Use as little water 
as possible and let it cook away at the last: 
remove fish and pour over the salsify a 
white sauce. Serve on half slices of crisp 
buttered toast. Cooked in this manner the 
flavor is retained, whereas by boiling in a 
quantity cf water and draining it off much 
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of the goodness is lost. 
omitted if preferred. 


The toast may .be 


Celery Salad 

Wash and dry the celery, 
quarter inch lengths. Mix with a mayon- 
naise flavored slightly with onion, and 
serve on leaves of endive. 


then cut in 


Charlottinas 


Make a sponge cake from the following 
recipe: Beat together the yokes of three 
eges and one small cup of sugar. Add 
three tablespoonfuls of boiling water, one 
even cup of flour, in which an even tea- 
spoonful of baking powder has been stirred, 
a pinch of salt, a scant teaspoonful of va- 
nilla fiavoring and the stiffly beaten whites 
of eggs. Mix and get into the oven as 
quickly as possible. Bake in a shallow tin. 
When cold cut in rounds with a small 
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biscuit cutter. Whip one cupful of thick 
sweet cream until a solid whip is obtained. 
A Dover beater is better than a whip churn 
for this. Add three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, a tablespoonful of sherry wine, a 
few drops of vanilla and the white of one 
egg beaten stiff. Use two rounds of the 
cake for each charlottina, spreading the 
mixture between and on the top. Cut a 
slice of candied pineapple in tiny dice and 
sprinkle cver the top. This amount is suf- 
ficient for five persons. Serve soon after 
they are prepared, as the cream will soak 
into the cake. If necessary to prepare 
some time before serving, a little gelatine 
added to the filling will prevent its soaking 
the cake. Fresh fruit may be substituted 
for the candied fruit. Strawberries, pine- 
apple or peaches may be especially recom- 
mended, and when berries are used a pretty 
effect is produced by arranging a row about 
the base of each charlottina. 


Where Are the Boys 


‘By Clara B. Heath 


Where are the boys, the merry 
The boys we used to know 
The brave, home-loving, happy 


boys, 


boys, 


Who used to whistle so? 

Sometimes behind the lowing herd 
That wandered down the lane; 

Sometimes with song of bee or bird 
We caught the glad refrain. 

Where are the boys, the helpful boys, 
Who whistled at their play; 

So patient when the work was hard, 
Or dark and dull the day. 

The barefoot boys who whistled loud 
When all the way was clear; 

And sent the sound from hill to hill 
That other boys might hear. 

The village street was full of them, 
The byways fresh and cool,— 

They whistled while they did the “chores,” 
And on their way to school. 

Those boys have grown to bearded men, 
But in these latter days, 

The boys are old before their time— 
They have no boyish ways. 

They ride a wheel, smoke cigarettes, 
On football are intent; 

They have no time to whistle now, 
At golf or tournament. 

Have we no boys, no merry boys, 
Like those we used to know— 

The happy, kind, home-loving boys, 
Who used to whistle so? 
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Twelfth Day 


Its Historic Customs and Diversions 


By Jane E. Clemmens 


r WELIFTH Day has an _ unfamiliar 
sound to American ears, but to our 
ancestors, be their nationality what 
it may, the holiday was as well known 

and as widely observed as our Christmas. 

The sixth of January is Twelfth Day, 
meaning twelve days after Christmas, and 
for many hundreds of years the night of 
Twelfth Day has been commemorated with 
special festivities. 

It was originally a heathen festival, the 
Greek word “Epiphaneia,’ meaning ‘ap- 
pearance,” so that the name was given to 
the festivai which was always held when- 
ever one of their gods appeared in any par- 
ticular place. The early church, finding 
that the heathen clung tenaciously to al' 
their festive days, tried to Christianize 
them as far as possible, and so used the 
name Epiphany to celebrate the “appear- 
ance” of the star to the wise men who 
came from the East to see and worship 
Him. 

As far back as the fourth century it was 
customary to observe a feast twelve days 
after Christmas in commemoration of the 
visit of the Magi to the child, Jesus, at 
Bethlehem, their journey being supposed 
to have occupied that length of time from 
the first appearance of the star until their 
arrivai at the manger. 

We know that these three wise 
men were supposed to kings 
as taught in that levely oid Curist- 
mas carol, beginning, “We Three 
Kings of Orient are,” and as Gen. 
Lew Wallace has so beautifully described 
in Ben Hur. And according to the Ven- 
erable Bede's description of the “Star-led 
Wizards,” the first was Melchoir, who was 
old, with white hair and long beard, a Per 
sian or an Arabian, the descendant of 
Shem. The second, Gasper, a young Greek 
with smooth face, of the family of Japhet, 
and the last, of dark complexion, like a 
Moor or an Egyptian, named Balthazar, 
descended from Ham. During their jour- 
ney—so the legend runs—they were mirac- 
ulously fed, and upon presenting their 
gifts the Virgin Mother gave them in re- 


turn oneof theSaviour’sswaddling clothes. 
In after years they were baptized by St. 
Thomas, and long subsequent to their 
deaths their bodies were found by the Em- 
press Helena, and taken to Constanti- 
nople. They were afterwards taken to 
Milan, and when this city was captured in 
1164 by the Emperor Frederick, he gave the 
relics to the bishop of Cologne, who buried 
them in the famouscathedral, wheretravel- 
ers can still visit the tomb of the “tnree 
kings of Cologne,” the Magi supposedly 
being of royal dignity. By the eighth cen- 
tury the ‘‘Feast of the Epiphany” became 
fully established in all parts of Europe, 
and it was made a law by Alfred of Eng 
land, that the twelve days after Christmas 
should be kept as festivals, and the fun al- 
ways waxed fast and furious when the 
last day came, so that Twelfth Day rankel 
next to Christmas in popularity, and until 
very recent times Twelfth Day eve was 1 
rural festival in many parts of England. 
Curious accounts of their merry-makings 
can be found in old magazines, one of them 
stating that “In all parts of England the 
traditions of Twelfth Day are variously ob- 
served, and in the South, after tea, a cake 
is produced and two bowls containing the 
names of the company. The characters 
are determined and then the king, carried 
by his comrades, chalks a cross mark 
on the beams and rafters for good luck. 
Frankincense is burned in honor of the 
Magi, and each of the family in turn holds 
his head over the fumes, which are sup- 
posed to preserve the ears, eyes, nose and 
teeth from all maladies. They then take 
the vessel, on which the coals are burning, 
and with a loaf of bread make a pilgrimage 
all through the house, that neither bread 
nor meat be wanting all the year, and that 
the witches harm not the children nor cat- 
tle. 

Walden says that in the Isle of Man 
there is not a barn unoccupied the whole 
twelve days after Christmas, every parish 
hiring the fiddler at the public charge. 

In Germany Twelfth Day is called ‘‘Three 
Kings’ Day.” In France it is called “Bean 
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Kings’ Day,” and is given up to merry- 
naking and frolic, and the closing festivi- 
ties of the Yule-tide season. 

One of the special features of Twelfth 
Day was the baking of a huge cake which 
contained a single “Twelfth Day 
* can be traced to a period older than 
Christianity itself, but the Christians 

l it and called it a memorial of the 
‘ing of the three the Holy 
In cutting the cake, portions were 
allotted to the Virgin Mary 
and the three kings, and given to the poor. 

At the merry-making 
the cake is cut and the 
among the guests, the 


bean. 


cake 


adopter 
kings to 
Saviour, the 
festivities, when 
nieces divided 
one who finds the 
bean in his piece of cake is declared king 
for the coming year. He it is who ar- 
all the amusements, receives the 
homage and fealty of his subjects until the 
following Twelfth Day, night of 
which he party and 
provide a bean cake, so that someone else 
may be king. The king may, if he cuooses 
select a queen to help him and to share 
his honors, or if a woman happens to get 


ranges 


on the 
is obliged to give a 


the bean she is queen and may choose her 
king. In some places the cake contains a 
bean and a pea, and the pe 
lot fell the bean was called 


King, 


‘son to whose 
“Twelfth Day 
and invested with full power over 
the rest of the guests for that evening. The 
chance of the pea determined the queen 
and the mock majesties, arrayed in fancy 
robes, directed the mummeries that wound 
up the Yule-tide festivities. It is most 
likely that the bean fell to the lot of the 
one best calculated to promote happiness 
of the guests. 

When Stuart cut the cake on 
Twelfth Day, 15€3, at Holyrood, her maia. 
Mary Fleming, had the good fortune to se- 
cure the pea, and forthwith she was dress- 
ed in the robes of her royal mistress, anc 
treated with for the 
of the day. 


Mary 


queenly honors rest 

In London, until within comparatively 
recent times, the display of cakes in the 
pastry cooks’ windows on the eve preced- 
ing Twel’th Day would draw large and cu- 
rious crowds, as every variety of cake that 
human ingenuity could devise was to be 
seen, and as recently as the beginning of 
the eighteenth century it was the custom 
with bakers in various parts of Europe to 
present their patrons with a Twelfth cake. 

In France the pastry cooks regarded this 
as an encroachment upon their rights, and 
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brought action against the offenders, in 
consequence of which a law was passed by 
the French parliament in 1713, forbidding 
bakers to make or give away any pastry. 


The original recipe of the Twelfth cake 
confection still exists, dating back more 
than two hundred y 


ars. It was composed 
of flour, honey, ginger, a little pepper, car- 
away seeds cider, and stuffed 
well with (the name for 
raisins). following recipes, though 
more modern, have been used for several 
generations in England, Ireland and Scot- 
land: 


soaked in 
“plums” ola 


The 


Twelfth Cake, No. 1 
The day before baking put two grated 
nutmegs and one-half teaspoonful of pow- 


dered mace into one gill of wine and let 
stard over night. Next morning cut one 


pound butter into bits, rub half the butter 
into one and a half pounds sifted flour, 
mix thoroughly, moisten with half a pint of 
warmed milk, add the wine and spice, one 
gill of fresh, strong yeast, and two weti 
beaten ezgs. Beat well, cover closely and 
set in a warm place to rise until evening. 
Then rub the remainder of the butter with 
one pound of powdered sugar. Add two 
more well beaten Beat well, cover 
and let rise over night, then add one pound 
each of seeded raisins and cleaned cur- 
rants and one-fourth pound citron, cut fine 
and let again for three Turn 
into a large well-buttered pan and bake in 
a moderate oven three or four hours. Drop 
the bean into the Gough just befofe putting 
in the oven. 

Twelfth Cake, Ne. 2 


Cream together one pound each of butter 
and sugar, beat in 


eggs. 


rise hours. 


ten eggs, one at a time, 
mix together one grated nutmeg, one tea- 
spoonful each of ground cinnamon and 
allspice, one-half teaspoonful each of 
ground mace and cloves and one pound 
sifted flour, add them to the batter and 
beat well, then add one wineglass each of 


brandy and sherry wine. Mix t 
and one-half pounds each of st 
and cleaned currants, one-half pound 
citron, cut fine, one-fourth pound candied 
orange or lemon peel and one-fourth pound 
black walnuts, flour them and add to the 
cake batter: stir well, and put by the large 
spoonful inte two four-pound tins. Drop 
a bean into one of the pans. If for a small 
company half the recipe is sufficient. Bake 
the cake in a moderate oven about four 
hours. 


gether one 
yned raisins 


Twelfth Cake, No. 3 

Rub three-fourths pound butter into one 
pound sifted flour, add one teacupful brown 
ginger 
and add the 
pint of 


sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
and caraway seed, mix 
beaten yolks of five 


each of 
wel 


eggs, one 
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= honey; beat thoroughly and beat 
: stiff whites of five eg Beat until 

Add a teaspoonful of baking 
} er \ in a moderate oven one hour. 
Just before putting the cake in the oven 


Cakes and Dainties for 


By El 


1 


N the festivities pertaining to the open- 
ing year, the New Year's cake is a fa- 
vorite feature. It may be more or less 
pretentious, according to circumstances, 
but naturally it should—like the birth- 
-have a flavor peculiar to itself. 
Not every housewife may have at hand 
reliabie recipes for just what she would 
like to present to the many guests who 
Crop in at a New Year's reception, or 
come in a less formal way: and for the 
of such the following are selected and 


recommended: 


aay cake 


New Year’s Cake 


‘‘ream together one pound each of 
i suga ld t beaten yolks of 
ses and a pound and a qttarter of 
t spoonfuls of b 
‘ (irat i non in half a cun of 
sses, add it wi 1 pound of finely 
! tlmonds, a pound ef sliced citron 


nda pound each of chopped candied or- 


peel, and seeded raisins. Beat all to- 

ther, and stir in the whites of the eggs. 
Turn into a greased cake pan, and bake in 
lerat en for two hou When cool 


ith lemon icing, and ornament with a 


(ream one pound of butter and sugar to- 

£ r, add a pound of flour and the yolks 
f six eggs, beat well: add the  frothed 
hites of th . and two teaspoonfuls of 

powder, Chop two pounds of 


hed almends end half a pound of 
of raisins. Put a 
er in a large well 
! layer of the fruit; 
eontinue \ putting in the batter 
nd fruit until all is in. Bake in a moder- 
oven for two hours. Ice, and sprinkle 
with grated cocoanut. 
Plum Cake 
Cream one pound of butter and a pound 
and a half of sugar together, sift in a 
pound of flour and two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder. Beat twelve eggs and add with 
two pounds of stoned raisins, two pounds 
f dried currants, one pound of chopped 
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drop in a bean. Ornament the cake with 
an icing, and form the words “Twelfth 
Night” in a semi-circle on top. A cupful 


‘ 


of stoned raisins may be added to the cake 


batter if desired. 


New Year’s Reception 


sa R. Parker 


citron, ene teaspoonful each of cinnamon, 
allspic ©, mace and cloves, one grated nut- 
meg and a glass of brandy. Beat well, pour 
into a k » well greased cake pan, and 
bake in a moderate oven for four or five 
hours. When cool, ice, and ornament with 
sugar plums. 
Angel Cocoanut Cake 
Beat two cups of powdered sugar and one 
cup of butter together, add three cups of 
sifted flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, half a cup of milk, and the stiffly 
s Flavor with 


lly cake pans, 


beaten whites of eight « 
extract of almond. Bake in j 
spread the top of each with icing, then the 
bottoms; let dry and sprinkle thickly with 
grated cocoanut. 
Almond Cakes 

Reat four ounces of butter 
and the yolks of four ¢« together; a 


four ounces of flour and a teaspoonful o 


orange flower water: grate in the rind of 
half a lemon, and mix in with the beaten 
whit 
with fresh butter, fill with the cake batter, 
cover the tops with split almonds and sifted 
pink sugar. take in a moderate oven for 
half an hour. 


of the eggs. Grease little molds 


Macaroons 

Beat the whites of seven eggs until stiff, 
stir in gradually a pound and a half of 
powdered sugar and a teaspoonful of flour. 
Add a pound of grated almond paste, mix 
until a smooth paste is formed. Lay a 
sheet of oiled paper in the bottom of a 


dripping pan. Put half a teaspoonful of 


the mixture in little heaps on the paper, 
sift powdered sugar over the tops, and set 
in a moderate oven for twenty minutes, 
when they should be a pale brown. Take 
from the oven, and let stand five minutes, 
then lift the paper from the pan, let cool 
and gently detach, being careful not to 
break them. 
Reapolitan Ice Cream 

Put half a pint of rich milk in a sauce- 
pan, set over the fire, add a tablespoonful 
and a half of powdered sugar, and the 
beaten yolks of four eggs, stir until thick. 
Take from the fire, and set aside to cool, 
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add to it three tablespoonfuls of chopped 
perserved ginger, and the syrup.Dip a mold 
in ice water. Decorate the sides with 
an ounce of dried cherries and leaves cut 
from lemon gelatine jelly. Set on ice. Whip 
a pint of cream and an ounce of’ melted 
gelatine together, add to the custard. Pour 
into the decorated mold. Set on ice until 
solid. When ready to serve wrap a cloth 
dipped in hot water around the mold, tap 
on the bottom and sides, when the cream 
will turn out, 
Parisian Ice 

Beat the yolks of twelve eggs with half 
a pound of powdered sugar; pound three 
YAM (peyouR[q) s}jnu oryoerysid jo seouno 
the white of an egg, add two gills of water, 
and stir over the fire until thick and 
smooth. Take from the’ fire. flavor with 
almond extract, and color pale green. Cut 
up two candied oranges and two ounces of 
preserved ginger, stir into the mixture. 
Turn into a freezer and freeze. Serve with 
delicate white or cocanut cake. 


Ch-colate Cream 


Boil a quarter of a pound of vanilla 
chocolate in half a pint of rich milk, add 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
take-from the fire. Whip a pint and a half 
of cream with three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. When the chocolate is cold add half 
the cream, turn into a freezer and freeze. 
Line a mold with the frozen chocolate, fill 
up the center with the cream, cover tight, 
and bury in salt and ice for an hour. 
Charlotte Russe ; 

Cover the fourth of a box of gelatine with 
cold water and let soak for half an hour. 
Whip a pint of cream and set on ice. Line 
a mold with split lady fingers. Turn the 
cream into a large bowl and set it on ice. 
Dissolve the gelatine by adding a little boil- 
ing water. Sweeten the cream with half a 
cup of sugar; flavor with a teaspoonful of 
extract of vanilla, strain the gelatine in, 
and stir until the mixture begins to thicken, 
pour into the mold and set on ice to 
harden. 


The Art of Living Amicably With Others 


‘By Josephene Martin Sanford 


y OCATIONS for boih men and women 
are constartiy increasing in number 
and variety and our young people are 
busy fitting themselves io fill them 

worthily. This is as it should be, but there 
is one vocation to which almost every one 
is called, and for which it is to be deplored 
that so many are not at all fitted. We re- 
jer to the art of living amicabiy with 
others. 

Did we study to perfect ourselves in this 
as we do in music, painting and the like, 
we should be mcre than repaid. Certainly 
few things are more important. 

If one is to live in the midst of his own 
family circle, he has need to be courteous, 
considerate, unselfish and tactful; and if 
one is so unfortunate as to be without fam- 
ily ties, it is no less needful that he should 
be able to make himself a welcome and 
agreeable inmate of anothers home. 

One need not be friendless and forlorn, 
even if he is poor in the nearer and dearer 
ties of reiationship. The amiable, agree- 
able and helpful members of society never 
fail to find a ready welcome. 

A iady who seems to have solved the 
problem of how to live amicably in a most 


uncongenial atmosphere, once told the se- 
cret of her success. When sine was a young 
girl, her parents went abroad, leaving her 
with a cousin who had lately married. The 
cousin's wife and herself were as unlike as 
though they had been denizens of different 
planets, and besides being uncongenial, 
they did not even like each other, but to 
the young visitor’s surprise, she found they 
got on together much more harmoniously 
than she and her own sister, whom she 
cearly loved. 

On reflection, she decided that the reason 
for the absence of disagreements and dif- 
ferences was due to the fact that neither 
felt at liberty to express her mind to the 
other with the freedom in which members 
of the same family indulge. The restraint 
was wholesome and the result admirable. 
It taught her a lesson by which she took 
occasion to profit when once more estab- 
lished among her own people. 

It would be well if every person would 
try the same experiment. Indeed, no bet- 
ter rule could be found than the one 
she evolved from her experience, namely, 
to exercise some of the same restraint and 
courtesy in our intercourse with our dear- 
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est relatives that we feel necessary to ob- 
serve with those less closely allied. 

For instance, when your father begins a 
story with which long acquaintance has 
made you familiar, do not turn carelessly 
away, saying, “Oh, yes, you have told me 
that before.”’ But treat him with the same 
courtesy which you would extend to any 
acquaintance or visitor, and listen politely 
to the end. It will cost little effort, and 
give the old gentleman pleasure. 

Do not laugh at your mother’s peculiari- 
ties, even though it is done kindly. You 
would not take that liberty with any one 
else of her age. Why do it with her? You 
may say, “Oh, mother does not mind. She 
knows we love her dearly and mean no 
harm.” 

This is true, but though she understands 
that you care none the less for her, and in- 
tend no disrespect, for all that it is not 
a course which can possibly add to her 
happiness. It is more than probable that 
in many cases it may make her absolutely 
uncomfortable, though you do not sus- 
pect it. 

It is natural—far too much so—for broth- 
ers and sisters to indulge in frankness of 
speech, which is sometimes little short of 
brutal. To whem else would one say, 
“What a fright you look in that gown!” or 
“What a fool you made of yourself at 
Flank’s reception!” 

Who can enjcy hearing such remarks 
addressed to one’s self, and what wonder 
1s it that many families live in a hot-box of 
contention? 

If we would but apply the same simple 
rules in our homes which govern us in 
our other relations, a very desirable rev- 
olution might be accomplished. 

You may say: “But how uncomfortable 
to feel under restraint in one’s own family! 
The perfect freedom of family life is its 
greatest charm.”’ 

We grant that this freedom is all that is 
claimed. No one can deny that nothing is 
more delightful than the certainty that we 
shall not be misunderstood, but we do not 
lose any of our enjoyment of these condi- 
tions, if we put a check upon the too free 
expression of our opinions, and endeavor 
to make ourselves as agreeable to our home 
friends as we do to our occasional visitors. 

The writer was once at a hotel table, 
when a young lady had the misfortune to 
spill some coffee on her pretty dinner 
gown. Her mother, with a frown and ina 
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tone of keen annoyance, asked’ ““How could 
you be so careless?” Whereupon the 
daughter, much amused, laughed, and said, 
“Why, mother, if the lady on your right 
had done the same thing, you would have 
turned to her with sympathy expresed in 
every feature, and said, “‘What a pity! I 
hope your gown is not injured.’ ”’ The moth- 
er smiled, recognizing the accuracy of the 
picture, and cannot anyone of us 
bring the incident home? As Mrs Sangster 
says in her touching little poem, “We have 
careful thoughts for the stranger.” Ant 
why should we not have the same for our 
very own? Yet as a rule, we show our 1ll 
nature to those we love best, and whom— 
and here is the point—we have the greatest 
power to make unhappy. 

Those for whom we care nothing have 
no power to affect us either way, but those 
whom we love have our hearts and hap- 
piness in their keeping. 

We know how their words and acts can 
wound us, and it is generally conceded 
that “it is a poor rule which does not work 
both ways.” 

We may wish that others would be more 
careful of our feelings, and wish it in vain, 
but we are not helpless in the matter of 
remedying our own conduct. 

Much unhappiness comes from simple 
thoughtlessness, and this freedom of 
speech, against which too much cannot be 
said. 

Anyone who has tried the experiment we 
are advocating, must be surprised to find 
how many times in a day he is tempted to 
transgress it. How natural it is to ask, 
“What made you say that? Why did you 
Go the other? I should think you were 
wild to suggest such a thing. You never 
use any judgment in matters of the kind.” 

Such remarks in many family circles are 
as common as comments on the weather. 
But they certainly add nothing to the hap- 
piness of anyone concerned. If the friendly 
relations remain undisturbed it is in spite 
of this freedom of speech, not because of it. 
Any restraint or check we may put upon 
our tongues has its value, notonlyinadding 
to the comfort of others, but in its salu- 
tary effects upon ourselves. We can en- 
gage in no worthier occupation than the 
training of ourselves in kindly considera- 
tion for the feelings of others. And the re- 
wardis ample. It brings not only the appro- 
bation of our conscience, but it brings also 
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the regard and love of those about us, and 
what prize is better worth the winning? 

A kindly thought for the children and 
domestics of a family is appreciated far 
beyond any effort it can cost us. To utter 
the word of commendation, when deserv- 
ed, to repress the unkindly frown and 
fault-finding tone, in short to. set aside 
ourselves in thoughtful consideration for 
others, is what makes life worth living to 
us and to those associated with us. 

Of course the time to begin this training 
is in childhood. In no surer way can par- 
ents lay the foundation for the future hap- 
piness of their children than in attention 
to this very detail. 

We feel a tenderness for and protecting 
care of the little ones, which condones 
their ill temper and rudeness and selfish- 
ness, but later in life, when the charm and 
weakness of childhood have departed, the 


Soups and 


same lenient tolerance no longer exists 
Then each must stand or fall by his own 
merits. His family may bear with his 
faults, but they cannot enjoy and love him 
as they do one who adds to their comfort 
and happiness by his courtesy and amia- 
bility. 

It is the unfortunate fate of many to 
have their lot cast among strangers, and 
here certainly one can expect no claim to 
consideration except what he honestly 
earns. Who that has lived in boarding 
houses does not know and dread the fault- 
finding, irritable, self-centered individual, 
and on the other hand, who does not ad- 
mire and welcome the opposite type? Who 
can fail to aspire to belong to the latter 
class, and why should we not one and all 
enter the race and begin to-day to practice 
the same kindly courtesy to others which 
we receive so gratefully? 


Soup Stock 


As Taught in the Modern Cooking Schools 


‘By Emma Louise Hauck Rowe 


No. 6-—SAUCES AND GRAVIES 


N making sauces and gravies, care 

should be taken that the flour is cooked, 

and not raw. When cooked with butter. 

less time is required, but when added, 
dissolved in water, at least ten minutes’ 
cooking will not be too much. 


White Sauce 

Melt one tablespoonful of butter in a 
saucepan and when it bubbles add one 
tablespoonful of flour, stirring smooth. 
Then add very gradually, still stirring 
smooth and free from lumps, one cup of 
hot milk. Add sait and pepper to taste. 
This is an excellent sauce for potatoes 
(creamed), beets, peas, cauliflower, onions, 
macaroni, chicken, eggs, etc. 
Brown Sauce 

This is made similar to the white sauce, 
only the butter is allowed to brown before 
the flour is added; then the flour is allowed 
to brown; and instead of milk add gradu- 
ally one cup of hot stock, and stir until 
smooth and free from lumps. This is ex- 
cellent served with beef. 
Bread Sauee 

Boil together until smooth one cun of 
grated bread crumbs and one cup of milk. 


Add a teaspoonful butter and salt and pep- 
per to taste, stirring well. If desired, an 
onion can be cooked with the same and 
then removed: also a litthe mace or a bay 
leaf. This sauce is nice for grouse, duck 


or other game. 


Tomato Sauce 

One tablespoonful each of butter and 
fleur: cook as for white sauce, and add 
gradually one cup of hot strained toma- 
toes, stirring smooth and free from lumps. 
This is served with lamb, veal, or mac- 
aroni. 


Drawn Butter Sauce 

Melt two or three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter in a saucepan and add one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, stirring smooth; then add one 
cup of hot water or hot stock, still stirring 
smooth and free from lumps. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. This is better made in a 
double boiler, in order that the liquid may 
not boil. This sauce can be varied by the 
addition of other ingredients, as for in- 
stance one or two tablespoonfuls of parsley, 
lemon, mint, mushroom and shrimp, the 
name to be covered by the principal in- 
gredient added, 


While gravy is not difficult to make 
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right, somehow or other it frequently is 
not as it should be. So often the flour 1s 
not cooked sufficiently, or is formed into 
lumps, practically spoiling the gravy, or at 
anv rate detracting much from it. 

It is taken for granted that the meat has 
been dredged with flour before roasting 
and some little flour has been sprink- 
led on the bottom of the pan in which the 
meat has been roasted. This flour, by the 
time the meat is cooked, is a rich brown, 
and has lightly adhered to the pan. 

When the meat is done, put it on the 
platter and place in the oven to keep warm 
while the gravy is being prepared. This 
should be done as expeditiously as possible, 
in order that the meat may be served hot. 
Allow the liquid in the pan to settle for a 
moment and then pour off all the fat and 
most of the remainder, which will consist 
of the juice from the meat and perhaps a 
little water which has been added previous- 
ly for basting the meat. Pour a cup of hot 
water into the pan and scrape all the flour 
from the bottom and pour into a bowi or 
cup for handy use. 

Put two tablespoonfuls of the fat (poured 
off) into a saucepan, placing the saucepan 
on the hot part of the stove, and then add 
one tablespoonful of flour, stirring it brisk- 
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ly to make it as smooth as possible. When 
it has browned, which will only take a 
minute or two, pour in gradually, stirring 
smooth, the hot water and scraped-off 
flour. By the time the gravy thickens suf- 
ficiently, the flour will be 
with pepper and salt. 

If, however, the flour had been mixed 
with water and added, which is not the 
better way, it would have taken ai least ten 
minutes to cook thoroughly. 


done. Season 


The above description may seem lengthy, 
but it should not take more than four oc 
five minutes. 

The fat and gravy which were poured 
off first (minus the tablespoonfuls of fat 
taken), should be put away in 
a cool place for use next day: by which 
time the fat will have caked and can be 
removed from the meat juices very easily. 

As before described, put two tablespoon- 
fuls of fat in the saucepan, and when hot 
stir in ene tablespoonful of flour uniil 
brown; then add gradually the meat juice, 
hot, and more hot water if the quantity 
be not sufficient, and stir until free from 
lumps. Season with pepper and salt. 

Gravy, as it should be, is brown and wei? 
cooked, is perfectly smooth and free from 
lumps, is well seasoned and ts not greasy 


Farewell and Greeting 
‘By Mary Clarke Huntington 


Ay, 


open wide the portal 


And let the Old Year go 
Out through the wind and darkness, 
Out through the cold and snow. 


We may clasp his chilly fingers, 


And gaze in his 


filming 


eye, 


jut we cannot keep him longer, 


For his time has come 


to die. 


So we say farewell to our comrade 
Of a twelve-month—going—gone— 

A sad twelve-month, a glad twelve-month, 
And stand in the door alone. 


Alone—vet, hush! 


a presence, 


The thrill of a merry laugh, 
The sound of a ringing footstep 
Instead of the Old Year staff! 


And here on our very threshold 
Stands Youth where Age has been,— 
Stands Youth, and smiles at us, saying: 
“Welcome the New Year in!” 


‘a 
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The Debutant 
By Ruth “Raymond 


Ope the portal, draw the curtain, 
Now the glory shimmers through, 
Just an instant, all uncertain, 
Ere we gain a partial view, 
While the music, nearer, nearer, 
Rises now, with cadence light; 
We behold a vision clearer,— 
’Tis the debutant in sight. 
Young and winsome, fair, yet ruddy, 
Not a blot his graces mar; 
Poet’s dream, or artist’s study, 

He outshines them all, by far; 
Golden locks, with incense sprinkled, 
Parted lips that know not fear, 

Lofty brow no care has wrinkled, 
Lo! the debutant is here. 

Comes he forth, without endeavor, 
Bringing Peace, and Hope, and Joy; 

Gems that flash, and glow forever, 
Naught their beauty can destroy; 

Take his gifts, the Old Year parted 
With no sigh for moments past. 

Hail the New Year, loyal hearted; 
treet the debutant at last. 


Someone's Coming 
‘By Lalia Mitchell 


She stood in the shadow, looking out— 
A maiden tall, and slender,— 

With wondrous grace in her pensive face, 
And eyes both sad and tender. 

She saw me not, though I passed so near 
I heard her fingers drumming 

On the window pane, that old refrain, 
Oh, when is Someone coming? 

The moon looked over the distant hills, 
And found the roses sleeping. 

Still in her place, with an eager face, 
The maid her watch was keeping. 

The night grew late, through the forest aisles 
The bats went softly humming; 

By the window sill she lingered still. 
Oh, when is Someone coming? 

Though I never knew the maiden’s name, 
Nor yet her heart’s sad story. 
Hers was a face with an angel's grace, 
And woman's soulful glory. 

And mine tne prayer, as sound grew dim 
Of her dainty fingers drumming 

On the pane above, that the God of Love, 
Would hasten Someone’s coming. 
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There are some of the 


The ewe “old things’ that we 
should be glad to wel- 
come again into the life of these 


“modern,” high-pressure times. In some 
instances it may not be possible to do so; 
but who can recall without a feeling of 
actual ioss the disappearance of the old- 
time servant-girl. She was never spoken 
of, or thought of, as a servant, but her fa- 
miliar title was the‘‘help’—and never tru- 
er name was given. As a writer has wellre- 
merked: She is gone. She belonged to the 
past and was a feature of it. She _ re- 
mained often for years with the same fam- 
iiy, and their interests were -hers also. 
Very often the old-time servant-girls mar- 
ried the sons of the families they served. 
In many cases these were farmers’ 
sens. She was often a farmer’s daughter 
herself, who, not being needed at home, did 
not think she lowered her dignity by serv- 
ing the family of some neighbor, although 
her father was well-to-do. She was deft- 
handed, being taught from earliest child- 
hood to be helpful and industrious. When 
not engaged in active housework, she was 
to be found beside her wheel, instead of on 
the street, or busy with her patchwork. 
She was modest and honest, and treated 
those she served with respect. 


“Were you frightened, Willard,” asked 
Mr. Grimes of his little boy, whom he had 
sent on an errand after dark. 

“Well, I should say so!” answered the 
little fellow. ‘“‘The streaks of scaredness 
just run up and down my legs.” 


The Much has been said 

and written regarding 

SpareRoom ithe “shut-up spare 
rcom” of the country housewife, or the 
dweller in small villages. On its face the 
criticism, which generally follows the line 


of “no room in the house too good for 
use,” invites assent; but that there is an- 
other and a strong side to this argument 
is ably shown by a writer in one of the 
magazines, who takes up the defense of 
the “spare room” in these earnest words: 
The farmer’s wife, who has to depend on 
herself for all the sweeping, dusting and 
reguiating of the house, knows what a 
comfort it is to feel that one room is con- 
stantly in readiness for visitors. The par- 
lor should be kept light and cheerful, and 
the windows may be closed when it is not 
in use. If seldom used, it should not be 
given all one’s prettiest bric-a-brac, unless 
very fragile. Then the parlor pictures 
should have plain, oak frames. Family 
portraits should have no place here, as the 
parlor is supposed to be reserved for 
formal guests. 


Mamma—“‘Baby, dear, you must say that 
you are very sorry for saying ‘shan't’ to 
nursie.” (Pause.) 
very sorry, dear.” 

Baby (after a long and more painful 
pause)---""But, mamma, dear, isn’t it more 
naughty to tell a wicked story than to 
say ‘shan't’ to nursie?’’—Punch. 


“Now, say you are 


- Girls Discussing the ques- 
tion whether the so-call- 
and 
ss ed business education of 
Business 


our girls practical 
and helpful in the preparation for life's 
battle, one of the New York papers re- 
cently made the following statements, which 
are certainly worthy of consideration: Our 
girls are being overeducated. Their brains 
do not find their way out of the finger-tips. 
After completing the grammar and normal 
ccllege course there seems no opening for 
them but a teacher's position, the ranks of 
which are already filled. Cooks, mil- 
liners and needed, 


dressmakers are 
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but the only material available comes 
through Castle Garden. A dressmaking es- 
tablishment in this city that gowns the 
Princess and Princesses of Wales. sends 
to England for help, pays the passage 
over and a good salary besides to young 
women for their services because intel- 
ligent American girls will not sew, and ig- 
norant ones cannot. These imported hands 
command betier pay than teachers or sten- 
ographers. Their hours are long and con- 
fining and the work is hard, but soisevery- 
thing that brings success. Among milliners 
there is a never-ending cry tor help, and 
any artistic trimmer can get $25 a week at 
the start. It is estimated by « Sixth avenue 
employment agent that 10,000 places can 
be found for cooks at $60 a month and 25,- 
600 where good cooks are paid $80. They 
are in small, refined families, where from 
two to four maids are employed, and where 
the Hercules ofthe kitchen will not be toler- 
ated. It would seem that, assisted by a scul- 
lion, a scholarly cook might map out a pro- 
gramme and make a success as mistress of 
the kitchen. There are women in this city 
who own property paid for with their own 
earnings. 


“Here’s an account of a man,” said Mrs. 
Gadsby, “who hasn't spoken a word to his 
wife for three years.” 

“That's rather a rigid adherence to one 
of the rules of politeness,” said Gadsby. 

“Rule of politeness!” said Mrs. Gadsby, 
in a scornful tone. 

““Yes—never to interrupt a lady while she 
is talking.”—Odds and Ends. 


Amateur photograph- 


Water 

ers, Who are now found 

Filtering in nearly every house- 
hold, are frequently troubied with traces 


of iron in the water which they are com- 
pelled to use. It scarcely need be said that 
the presence of this mineral, in even the 
smallest quantities, is fatai to excellence of 
photographie work. It has not been suppos- 
that any filtering process would remedy this 
trouble: but recent experiments of inierest- 
have shown that traces of 
almost wholly removed 
from spring water passing it 
through a laver of fine sand with a 
grain of less than three-hundredths of an 
inch. In one experiment, water which con- 
tained a little more than one one-hundredth 
of a grain of iron per quart was passed 
through the filter and came out a!most free 


chemists 
may be 


ed 
iron 
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while a very strong ferruginous water con- 
taining a quarter of a grain of lron ber 
quart contained only one-thousandth of a 
grain after filtration. This filter will act 
efficiently for about fourteen days, and 
then the sand only requires mechanical 
stirring up under a strong stream of water 
to be again fit for use. They suggest that 
two such filters should remove almost the 
whole of the iron, 


Sweet Girl—I am living on brown bread 
and water to improve my complexion. 


Ambiticus Youth—How long can you 
keep that up? 

Sweet Girl—Ch, indefinitely. 

Ambitious Youth—Then let's get mar- 


ried, 


The Trials A student of the pub- 


of lic life of our national 

High Life capitol has made the 
rather interesting dis- 

covery that gioves figure largely in 
the list of necessary expenditures 
by the wives. of cabinet Officers, 
as upon each official entertainment 


when they, with the president and his Wire, 
constitute the receiving Party, a pair of 
white gloves must be sacrificed. The fact 
that the function is a card r ception 
not lessen the certainty that thie glove worn 
on the right hand, which is extended to che 
Passing stream of guests, hecomes before 
tiie close of the evening, so soiled that no 
future effort at cleansing is of the slightest 
avail. The glove on the left hana of course 
remains spotless. Some of the presidents’ 
wives, in fact, have been unable to 
endure at all the strain of continued hand- 
shaking connected with the public recep- 
tions, which a brief experience will demon- 
strate is no slight trial; yet we 
that there are plenty of women in the land 
who would have no objection to accepting 
the position, regardless of its cost in 
spoiled gloves and aching fingers, 


do 


suppose 


“Madge, you've been married unhappily 
once; why do you risk it again?” 

“Well, you see, this is another man.”— 
Chicago Record. 

“How in the world, Mrs. Wisely, do rou 
manage to have all your three daughters 
in so early when they spend the evening 
out?” 

“The last cre home 
fast next morning.” 


has to get break- 
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MOTHERS 


Amoung Our Birds 
THE TiFTED TITMOUSE 
By Anna M. Tuttle 


UCH a dear little bird was on the rose 
S outside my window this morn- 

ing. I knew him for the Tufted Tit- 

mouse and should love him under any 
circumstances, but the fact that he is sel- 
dom or never seen in New England makes 
coming to New Jersey worth while, if but 
to cultivate the acquaintance of this little 
winter friend. He has all the sprightliness 
and activity of the Blackcap Chickadee, 
and the same social way of attracting one’s 
attention by a cheery greeting, a few musi- 
eal little notes, more in the style of con- 
versation than of song. Instead of the 
natty black cap of his more northern cous- 
in, the Tufted Titmouse wears a peaked 
hat, shaped much like the Waxwing’s crest. 
He is clad nearly all in gray, so dark as to 
be almost blue on his upper parts, but 
shading from the light gray of his throat 
tu almost white beneath the tail. Along 
his side, just below the wing, appears a 
smirch of chestnut. In size, he is smaller 
and of lighter weight than the English 
Sparrow. Anyone who sees an active lit- 
tle fellow examining the bark crevices, the 
eave and cornice angles, and every spot or 
corner where a worm or beetle might lurk, 
should notice if he wears a pointed crest. 
Seeing that, little doubt remains but he is 
the Tufted Titmouse, one of the most use- 
ful birds in orchards, vineyards, forests, 
gardens, and indeed everywhere that a 
worm may lie in hiding. 

A little after seeing my wee, bright-eyed 
caller on the rose frame, I was crossing 
the yard, and there on the snow lay a 
small yellow cocoon, neatly rifled of its 
contents. On one side was the little round 
hole through which the skillful beak had 
extracted the tiny morsel of insect life 
which would have been a moth next spring; 
ready perhaps to lay several hundred eggs, 


and 


CHILDREN 


A Sensible Mother Says: 
By Phebe Prescott Humphreys 


venience to have a low chair to sit 

in while bathing the baby; if this 
is not at hand take one of the common 
kitchen chairs and have a few inches 
sawed off the legs. It is not nearly such 
a strain on one’s back if stooping over 
the tub can be done from a low seat. 

That an infant should not be given any 
food containing starch until it cuts its 
teeth. Starch foods include corn flour, 
tapioca, sago, rice, potatoes, ete. An in- 
fant is not old enough to digest any of 
these until its teeth are cut. 

That we must not teach our lads and 
lassies to say papa and mamma if we want 
them to be up to date; plain father and 
mother is the thing now, and nothing is 
se beautiful. 

That we must never allow ourselves to 
forget that what seems of little importance 
to us may be of the most vital importance 
to the character forming before us. 

That obedience must be taught, but we 
should never undertake to teach it in the 
spirit of vengeance; that we punish only 
when extremely necessary, and then with 
love and firmness, and after careful 
thought. 

That until children are six or seven 
years old they should have twelve hours’ 
sleep every night, and in addition to this 
the infant should have a nap of two hours 
o” more either morning or afternoon. 

That it is impossible to begin too early 
to train the children, and teach them to 
obey and form good habits. It doesn’t 
take a baby long to find out when it can 
have its own way. 

That very young babies should take their 
bath at a time between two feedings; 
when the process is well over, and the baby 
is encased in soft, clean, dainty garments, 
he can have his milk and go to sleep. 


T HAT it will be found a great con- 
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Little Dutch Nick 


By Tudor Jenks 


My father lets me ride old “Ben” 
Round to the stable-door. 

Sometimes “Dutch Nick’ wishes to come, 
But I knew Ted long before. 


My mother says I should be kind, 
That little Nick feels lone; 

While Ted and I have lots of things 
We fondly call our own. 


We have a secret alphabet, 
A language we both know, 

A robber-cave, a swimming-place, 
A mill-wheel that will go. 


I s’pose of course it’s got to come, 
For little Nick’s not bad. 

And I can’t stand his hanging round, 
Looking so dull and sad. 


Lunches for Children 


By Sarah Ballentine Bowerman 


Peanut Sandwiches 

Blanch a pint of peanuts, chop fine, salt 
to taste and spread on three slices of bread, 
brown or white; cut the pieces inhalvesand 
place two together in the usual manner. 
Frizzled Dried Beef 

Pour boiling water over the amount need- 
ed, let it stand five minutes, then drain, and 
brown in a hot sauce pan with a small bit 
of butter. 


Marmalade made quite stiff so that it can 
be sliced, is also acceptabie, as nowadays, 
when lunches are to be strapped upon bicy- 
cles, great care is needed lest they become 
“jam” before ready to be eaten. A good 
rule would be to first procure a lunch 
box, then select the contents. There are 
very useful as well as ornamental boxes 
and baskets prepared for this purpose. One 
especially fine has a Japanese safe witn 
lock and key, and can be purchased for 
fifty cents. Do not forget to provide a 
fresh paper napkin or two each morning. 


Tit for Tat 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


Mamma and I play “Tit for Tat;” 
The way—yes, I'll tell you— 

You'll say ’tis the jolliest kind of a game, 
For this is the way we do: 


I get the water and wood—that’s “Tit” 
(I knew you would smile at that), 

She cooks for Teddy—I’m Teddy you know, 
And that makes it “Tit for Tat!” 


While I run errands about the town, 
She sews on buttons for me, 

And makes my bed—and lots of things; 
So that’s “Tit for Tat,’’ you see! 


I give her kisses, one—two—four—six! 
And never forget the “love pat”’— 

While she pays me back with an extra one, 
And so ’tis a “Tit for Tat!” 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


Under this heading GOOD HOUSEKEEPING will 
answer inquiries on topics of general interest, and 
allow space for the brief expression of individual 
opinion upon any sulject connected with the Home Life. 


The subject of courtesy in the household was 
under discussion the other day, and one of the 
company remarked that she always made it a 
point to say good morning to the servants at the 
beginning of the day, and each member of her 
family had been taught to say good morning to 
the maid as she entered the dining-room to serve 
breakfast. 

Now I have tried doing that without success, 
and would like very much to get some expression 
upon the subject from the readers of GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING. A SUBSCRIBER. 


We hope to be able to give “Subscriber” 
something from the pen of her fellow Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING readers in the February is- 
sue. In the meantime we have just a word 
to say. A great many have tried the morn- 
ing greeting to servants, and have failed, 
simply because they were not sincere 
enough. If you say “Good morning” to a 
servant one day, and do not the next, she 
must, of course, keep silence, and then be- 
come the victim of whatever mood you 
may have been in when you treated her so 
unjustly. 

A servant soon comes to know whether 
any little attention shown her is prompted 
by a kindly desire to do the right thing, 
or because it is a conventional thing which 
you ought to do at least when you feel in a 
pleasant mood. 

If a servant is treated one day as a re- 
spectable member of society, and the next 
day utterly ignored, if she has any self re- 
spect, she will resent it and that kind of 
courtesy will always fail of success. 


A subscriber writing about musicin the home, 
asks if there is “any use in trying to teach echil- 
dren to sing anything other than children’s 
songs,” and “if a child before the age of ten can 
take in the old standard hymns?” 


You are losing four of the best years of 


the children’s lives—between six and ten— 
in which to teach them to commit to mem- 
ory the grand old hymns that will be a de- 
light and blessing to them as long as they 
live. Children may not understand all they 
sing, most of them do not, but if at this 
period in their lives the words become 
fixed in their memory, nothing can remove 
them. 

As the years go by, the meaning will be 
unfolded, and the noble words that have 
been sung by generations of the world’s 
best men and women, will serve as a guide 
and inspiration to your children. 


Why is it that all over the country, among all 
classes of women who employ domestic service, 
there is heard the bitter complaint of how impos- 
sible it is to make the household machinery run 
smoothly? Is the trouble with the mistress—is it 
with the domestic, or with both? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


At the risk of disappointing Subscriber 
I am going to say what I have felt for a 
long time—that the fault is more with 
the mistress than she dreams of. At the 
bottom of much of the domestic trouble 
that threatens to swamp many a house- 
hold is the almost entire absence of prac- 
tical knowledge on the part of the mis- 
tress. 

If the home-maker has little or no 
knowledge of what housekeeping involves, 
she increases the burden of every serv- 
ant in her employ, for they are as it were, 
“an army without a general.” No matter 
how capable they are, it is impossible for 
them to do their best work. 

So often have I seen the mistress of a 
house when planning the day’s work fail 
utterly to make herself understood, sim- 
ply because she did not know how to do 
the things she was directing her servants 
to do. 

A servant is quick to detect any indica- 
tion of weakness or ignorance in her mis- 
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tress, and unless she differs from the av- 
erage servant, will at this point take ad- 
vantage of her employer, often to the 
discomfort of the whole household. Here 
is one of the reasons for the household 
friction of which we hear so much now- 
a-days. 

Get knowledge. A man would never ex- 
pect to make much of a success of his 
busintss if he carried into it less knowl- 
edge as to how the business was to be 
conducted than that possessed by any of 
his employes. There is much to be said 
on both sides. The servant in some re- 
spects seems to be growing more indifferent 
each year, until sometimes it seems as 
though our trouble must end in a domestic 
revolution. I am preparing for early 
printing in Goop HOUSEKEEPING a series 
of articles upon this all important sub- 
ject. I call it one of our great national 
problems, and I honestly believe that our 
future happiness as a nation depends to 
a great degree upon right solution. 

Contribution. 


My children, boys and girls, are often invited to 
parties, that last sometimes till half-past eleven. 
1f I send for them early, they are not allowed to 


come away, because they break up a set. I can’t 
always keep them at home, and so make them 
unhappy; all the other children go. What can 
Ido? A MOTHER. 


This is a problem for every mother 
with growing children, and yet their own 
good health is of such paramount  im- 
portance that some method of solving this 
dificulty must be devised. Of course, 
most mothers do not want to deny their 
children all parties, but those of such 
a late hour as mentioned ought to be very 
rarely indulged in, not oftener than once 
a year, and then in vacation time. This 
is for girls and boys between the ages of 
thirteen and seventeen. Of course as they 
grow older, later hours seem to be the rule, 
but even then a wise mother keeps this 
side of the wee small hours. And the fact 
that your young people do not look pale or 
have languid eyes the following day is 
no sign that late hours agree with them; 
for the bright cheeks and eager eyes tell 
of an excited brain behind them, and the 
undermining of the vital force goes on 
under the elasticity and rebound of youth 
which often deceives parents. Then, 
when boys and girls break down at eigh- 
teen and twenty, it is the culmination of 
this silent undermining—the effect of the 
drain on the nervous system. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


So earlier hours must be insisted upon 
as a matter of course, setting a good ex- 
ample at your own parties, until by the 
very force of your character and persist- 
ence you may change the conventional 
hours for chiidren’s parties. 

A Mother, too. 


Can you give me some suggestion regarding the 
entertainment of children on rainy days, and in 
weather when it is not suitable for them to be 
out of doors? Ihave been put to my wits’ end to 
devise means of keeping my children interested 
and happy at such times. A MOTHER. 

It is hard to make any general answer 
for ali children, but it is possible that the 
experience of another mother may be of 
assistance here. You may not have seen 
a little book, written by Katherine Beebe 
and published by the Werner company, N 
Y, entitled “Home Occupations for Little 
Children.” It begins with that restless 
question which most mothers are apt to 
hear, ““What can I do?” and goes on with 
suggestions through ten short chapters 


headed Stories and Music. Out of 
doors, Kindergarten Gifts, Knder- 
garten occupation. With Needle and 
Thread, With Paste and Scissors, With 


Paints and Pencils, Christmas and Holiday 
Work, Games and Plays, Work and Play. 
It is an inexpensive book (40 cts) and yet 
is very helpful to a mother who wants to 
direct the activity of her children, so that 
it may not degenerate into noise and con- 
fusion only. Children are always doing 
something if they are bright and well, and 
it is always better that they amuse them- 
selves rather than be constantly amused. 
Then their resources are developed, the 
imagination enhanced and the inventive 
power strengthened. But the mother often 
has to “set them going,” as it were, in the 
right directions, leaving them freedom to 
work out their own ideas. 

Will someone in the next issue let me 
know her experience in this direction? 


True for all Time 


All that thou seekest may be found, if 
thou shrinkest not nor fliest from labor. 
For since some have discovered things in 
heaven, though they are far removed, such 
as the rising and setting of the stars, the 
solstices and eclipses of the sun, what 
common things that are connected with 
man here below, should be able to escape 
his search?—Alexis, 350 B. C. 
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A Plant for a Cool Room 
By A. T. Primrose 


O be able, without sunshine and in 
1 a dry atmosphere, to keep up a good- 

ly show of foliage is, after all, the 

essential quality of even graceful 
palms and stately rubber plants, plumy 
ferns and picturesque dracenas and grev- 
illeas; for a spread of green leaves is ever 
one of the most pleasing touches that can 
be added to any apartment. But if none 
of the plants mentioned can be kept alive 
in a room where you long for the touch of 
greenness, do not despair till a euonymus 
has been given fair trial. Although its 
appearance suggests sufficient hardiness 
to brave a winter in the ground, it is as 
a potted specimen that we grow it in 
New England, and a very useful plant it 
proves itself under conditions that would 
kill anything less robust. 

The japonicus variegatus 
makes a bushy growth of symmetrical 
form, and its glossy leaves are effectively 
enlivened with stripes and dashes of white. 
In a cool hall where one would scarcely 
trust a palm or fern, it will fill its niche 
with a pleasing show of green and white. 
If preferred, it can be turned from the pot 
to the border in summer and will endure 
relifting each autumn without the loss of 
a leaf, if given suitable shading for a time. 
Fertilizers can only be applied with cau- 
tion. If spring or summer shows the plant 
in poor condition, a transfer to the open 
ground may be depended upon to restore 
its vigor. Cuttings root well if given 
time, and the bush will probably endure 
any amount of pruning. 


Blooming of the Yucca 


The blooming of a Yucca gloriosa, fa- 
miliarly known as the glorious Adam’s 
needle, was considered enough of an event 
io warrant quite an extended mention at 


Cleveland, O., recently. As it was the first 
time the plant had blossomed for thirty or 
forty years, the event was certainly of 
marked interest to the owner. The flow- 
ers are white, bell-shaped, appearing in 
a cluster at the end of a long stalk, and 
are said to be most impressive when seen 
by moonlight. An authority on the plant 
says that as the yucca grows old the low- 
ermost foliage decays, leaving a thick, bare 
stalk; in fact, giving the stalk quite an ar- 
borescent character. In height it is ex- 
tremely variable; its age before flowering 
also varies from five to fifteen years, and 
its subsequent intervals are quite uncer- 
tain. When seeds are perfected, as in its 
natural country, the stem and leaves be- 
come exhausted and new growth takes 
place from underground buds. 


Dutch Gardens 

A fashion which our fair florists might 
take with advantage from their English 
cousins is the cultivation of what are 
called Dutch gardens. These are stiff beds 
of low flowers, which are arranged so that 
the whole group is one mass of bloom, 
either of one variety alone, or arranged 
so that the smaller plants are on the edge, 
the others sloping up to a comparatively 
high apex. For instance, in spring there 
would be late crocuses, then hyacinths, 
anemones, daffodils, and finally tulips, all 
blooming together, the time of planting 
regulating their simultaneous flowering. 
Some Englishwomen have carried this 
style of gardening to a high degree of 
perfection, and their stiff, geometrical beds 
and neat walks recall the old-fashioned 
gardens where ladies in high-heeled slip- 
pers and stiff brocades drank tea and gos- 
siped with their friends. 


Among flowers, the chrysanthemum is 
said to live the longest after being cut. 
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Parting 


If thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 

But for one night though that farewell may 
be, 

Press thou his hand in thine. 

How canst thou tell how far from thee 

Fate or caprice may lead his steps ere that 
to-morrow come? 

Men have been known to lightly turn the 
corner of a street, 

And days have grown to months, and 
months to lagging years, 

Ere they have looked in loving eyes again. 

Parting at best is underlaid 

With tears and pain. 

Therefore, lest sudden death should come 
between, 

Or time, or distance, clasp with pressure 
firm 

The hand of him who goeth forth, 

Unseen, Fate goeth too. 

Yes, find thou always time to say some 
earnest word 

Between the idle talk, 

Lest with thee henceforth, 

Night and day, regret should walk. 

—Coventry Patmore. 


Cloudy Days 


There will always be cloudy days. No 
one can live without meeting discom- 
forts, disappointments and hardships. No 
wisdom no industry of ours can eliminate 
from our experience all that is disagree- 
able or painful. But shall we allow the 
one discordant note in the grand sym- 
rhony to mar for us all the noble music? 
Shall we permit the one discomfort in 
our home to cast a cloud over all 
the home life? A traveier over the 
bleak desert watched the wind-swept 
sand. It saved Lim from despair and from 
death and filled his soul with joy and hope. 
There is no lot in life so dreary that it 
has not at least its one little patch of 
beauty or its one wee flower looking up 
out of the dreariness, like a smile of 
God.—Rev. J. R. Miller. 


THE 
THOUGHTFUL HOUR 


The Real Sacrifice 


It always requires a great soul to make 
a real sacrifice of self. Many people seem 
to think that love is a negative quality 
which enables one to suffer like a lamb at 
the sacrificial! altar. But love is splendidly 
positive, a martial virtue. Self-sacrifice is 
not the action of tender, unselfish souls, 
who lie down with closed eyes and sub- 
mit their threats to the edge of steel. The 
soldier who ventures all to carry forward 
the banner that he loves is the better type. 
It requires a great soul to prefer another’s 
interest to his own, to yield with no vain 
regret and then go bravely forward to 
work for the success of the new plan. For 
it is no small test of greatness when a 
man is called upon to see another grow 
greater than himself. It is the mark of 
small souls that the whole world is 
bounded by the horizon of their own 
lives. 


Paid by Results 


A while ago somebody suggested with a 
touch of scorn that preachers ought to be 
“paid by results.” “Paid by results,” how 
the money would roll in upon us! To 
speak the word at a critical moment which 
shall turn a faltering young man or wo- 
man into the path of life—how much for 
that? To utter thoughts which widen and 
purify a man’s soul, and which save him 
fiom lapsing into a sordid, sensual life— 
how much for that? To inspire with fresh 
hope one sinking into grief and unbelief 
and despair—how much for that? Men 
with religious insight and utterance are to 
be valued as gifts of God—they are the 
stars in the hand of the Great Head of the 
Church, to guide, to cheer, to enlighten, 
until the shadows flee away.—W. L. Wat- 
kirson. 


Fortunes are made by taking opportuni- 
ties; character is made by making them. 
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THE CHAFING DISH 


Variety in Chating-Dish Cookery 
SOUPS AND STEWS 
3y Mrs. Arthur Stanley 


HE criticism is sometimes made that 
T the chafing-dish is available only for 
a very limited range of cookery. Its 
convenience is appreciated, its social 
advantages, and the never-waning in- 
terest with which a company of congenial 
spirits gather about the board and watch 
the preparation of the viands of which they 
are soon to partake. But, oh, “its limita- 
tions—its limitations!”’ exclaim the same 
people; as though, forsooth, some objection 
must be raised against the interesting re- 
habilitation of this charming custom 

Asked to specify the particular branch 
of cookery in which the chafing dish fails. 
the critic might very likely begin at 
the top of an ordinary menu, 
and exclaim “Who ever tasted a 
chafing-dish soup?” Now it is just 
as well to candidly admit that the prepara- 
tion of soups and similar delicacies is a 
reglected branch of chafing-dish possibil- 
ities, but we are not willing to admit any- 
thing beyond. In point of fact, soups 
stews, sauces and gravies may be prepared 
in the most satisfactory way in the chafing 
dish, upto the limit of its capacity. 

It is not necessary that the long period 
of simmering and stewing which many of 
these viands require should actually be 
performed upon the chafing dish; yet this 
is practicable, and the result most pleasing, 
though perhaps a little expensive. The 
modern canned soups present a delightful 
variety of material, ready to the hand of 
the hostess. With all of these go full in- 
structions for their preparation and servy- 
ing; the housewife has only to consider the 
difference in fuel and apparatus at her 
command, and lo! she is prepared at short 
notice to serve a most refreshing soup, of 


any desired flavor, adequate for the appe- 
tites of several guests. Special recipes 
need not be given, the process will be found 
so well explained on each and every can. 

Other material readily suggests itself. 
The soup may be very simple or very elab- 
orate, but if to be served in connection 
with other viands, the former is to be pre- 
ferred. 
Cream Soups 

Melt in the blazer a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, with which mingle a tablespoonful of 
flour until a smooth paste is formed. Add 
half a pint of soup stock, or of a plain 
canned soup, and a cup of milk or cream. 
The cream is preferable where a rich, thick 
soup is in order. If no stock is use, 
double the quantity of milk or cream, Beat 
together with an egg whip to make it light, 
and when heated through add a half pint 
of vegetable pulp, or of asparagus tips cut 
into inch lengths. Green peas, string 
beans, spinach, celery, corn or 
potatoes, may be used. These are first 
boiled until soft, and then pressed through 
a sieve, and placed one side until wanted. 
Tomato Bisque 

Stew one-half a can of tomatoes until 
soft, then strain and add a_ saltspoonful 
of soda. When it has ceased foaming, add, 
a bit at a time, two generous tablespoofuls 
of butter. Season with a tablespoonful of 
salt, and half a saltspoonful of black pep- 
per, and a dash of cayenne. A pint of milk 
should now be scalded in a blazer and 
thickened with a teaspoonful of corn- 
starch smoothed in a little cold milk. Let 
this remain long enough to cook the corn- 
starch, then pour into the tomato mixture 
and serve at once. 
Onion Soup 

Slice a large onion and fry it in a table- 
spoonful of butter until soft. Then adé@ a 
teaspoonful of flour, stirring until cooked, 
and haif a pint of boiling water. Take two 
or three teaspoonfuls of mashed potato 
and stir well into a quart of scalded milk; 
add this to the onion mixture, season with 
salt and pepper, strain, and serve imme- 
diately. This quantity is sufficient for four. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS 


In the Brave Days of Old. 

IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD. A Story of Adven- 
ture in the Time of King James the First. By 
Ruth Hall. Cloth, 12mo, 334 pages; $1.50. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The author (whose writings are very fa- 
miliar to readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING) 
has here told the story of two boys, the 
scenes being laid within the ten years fol- 
lowing the death of Queen Elizabeth. It 
portrays very truthfully the conditions in 

Europe and Americaatthattime, andshows 


the reasons which induced men to leave 


their homes to begin life anew in a new 
country—or rather the American colonies, 
then beginning to grow in importance 
with the increase in the number of their 
settlements. 


The Pilot of the Mayflower. 

THE PILOT OF THE MAYFLOWER. A Tale of the 
Children of the Pilgrim Republic. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth, author of “True to his Home,” 
ete. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 248 pages; $1.50. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


This book, while in fact the eighth in the 
Creators of Liberty series, is chronologic- 
ally the earliest of the list. The author 
has made a story-teller of the Mayflower’s 
pilot, and puts into his recital all of the 
known incidents connected with the mo- 
mentous voyage of that historic vessel to 
American shores. A vivid picture of the 
first Thanksgiving of the heroic colonists 
forms a fitting close to the narration— 
which is interesting of itself and valuable 
historically. 


In Christ Jesus. 

IN CHRIST JESUS. The Sphere of the Believer’s 
Life. By Arthur T. Pierson, D. D., editor of the 
Missionary Review of the World. Cloth. 12mo; 
176 pages, 60 cents. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


In this neat volume the author under- 
takes to demonstrate fully and thoroughly 
the boundless range and significance of 
the words chosen as a title. He says: 
“Those three short words, ‘In Christ 


Jesus,’ are, without doubt, the most im- 
portant ever written, even by an inspired 
pen, to express the mutual relation of the 
believer and Christ. . .. When, in the 
Word of God, a phrase like this occurs so 
often, and with such manifold applica- 
tions, it cannot be a matter of accident; 
there is a deep design. . . . What that 
teaching is, in this case, it is our present 
purpose to inquire, and, in the light of 
the Scripture itself to answer.” 


The Boys With Old Hickory. 

THE Boys WitH OLD Hickory. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson, author of “The Boy Officers of 1812,"’ 
etc. War of 1812 series. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12m0, 352 pages; $1.50. Boston; Lee & Shepard. 

The present volume, which closes the se- 

ries, is an excellently written book of ad- 
venture, both upon the water and the land. 
The young heroes of previous volumes in 
the series again appear, and have their 
first experience on the ocean, taking pas- 
sage on a privateer for the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and after many adventures take part 
in the battle of New Orleans, of which a 
vivid description is given. The events pre- 
sented are stirring enough to interest any 
boy, and the reading of the book can hari- 
ly fail to arouse a true spirit of patriotism 
in the reader, as well as to inspire him to 
desire further knowledge of similar 
events. The book is one of the best which 
the author has put forth, and should be in 
every boy’s personal library. 


Six Young Hunters. 

Six YOUNG HUNTERS; or, The Adventures of the 
Greyhound Club. By W. Gerdon Parker, 
author of “Grant Burton,” ete. Ulustrated. 
Cloth, 16meo, 335 pages: $1.25. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

The scene of the story is laid in Indian 
Territory, where a party of boys from the 
east are spending the summer vacation at 
a lodge owned by the uncle of one of them. 
Here the boys engage in various sports— 
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bunting, fishing, and coursing with 
hounds; but their most thrilling adven- 
tures come from the proximity of a body 
of outlaws who were in hiding near the 
lodge. The story abounds in lively de- 
scriptions of their fortunes and misfor- 
tunes, which will intensely interest any 
live boy. The book is healthy in tone, 
the boys are manly, honest, and of good 
principles; and the scene is laid in a com- 
paratively new and interesting country. 


What Shall Our Boys Do for a Living ? 

WHAT SHALL OUR Boys Do For A LIVING? By 

Charles F. Wingate. Cloth, Imo, 287 pages; 

$1. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co, 

The chief aim in this book has been to 
show the value of thorough training, and 
that there is a demand for capable men 1n 
every calling. Home training is discussed, 
the influence of environment, the impor- 
tance of health and good address. The au- 
thor declares that his ‘“‘chief concern is for 
the average boy, who distrusts himselt, 
and who needs to be shown that the race 
is not always to the swift.”” His work has 
been well done, and the result is a book 
worthy of being placed in the hands of ev- 
ery struggling, ambitious youth. 


John Hancock: His Book. 

JOHN HANCOCK: His BooK. By Abram English 
Brown, authorof “History of Bedford,” ete. 
Cloth, I2mo, 286 pages; $2. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

There is perhaps no prominent charac- 
ter in American history of whom so little 
has been known, in a general way, as of 
John Hancock, whose name has been, nev- 
ertheless, familiar to every school boy 
from Hancock’s day to the present. The 
neglect which has kept his life so much in 
the background is repaired to some extent 
by the very complete presentment here 
made of the mercantile, social and poli- 
tical life of the sturdy Massachusetts pa- 
triot, whose boldy written name on the 
Declaration of Independence “led all the 
rest.””. The work has been largely com- 
piled from Mr. Hancock’s own Yetters, and 
forms a valuable addition to the historical 
literature of our nation. 


Roundabout RamblJes in Northern Europe. 
ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
By Charles F. King, authorof “The Land We 
Live In,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, 353 pages; $1.25. 
Boston ; Lee & Shepard. 
This handsome and interesting book de- 
scribes the notable things seen by ths 
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Cartmell family in a supposed journey 
through Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Russia. Great Britain, be- 
ing so closely connected with our country 
by language, history and ancestry, pos- 
sessed unusual attractions for them, and 
they spent nearly a year in visiting that 
country. They are natural travelers in 
search of the beautiful, the interesting 
and the wonderful, their great objece iu 
jeurneying being pleasure and_= ed- 
ucation. The work is written in the 
narrative form and no effort has beea 
spared to have the information given cor- 
rect and up to date, so that the book 
may be a safe guide to travelers. The 
illustrations, of which there are two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, are half-tones re 
produced from photographs. A list of the 
best vooks to be consulted, as well as a list 
of poems connected with the places de- 
scribed, is given at the close of the volume. 


A Young Volunteer in Cuba. 

A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA: or, Fighting for 
the Single Star. By Edward Stratemeyer, 
author of “Under Dewey at Manila,” ete. “Old 
Glory” series. Illustrated. Cloth, lémo, 298 
pages; $1.5. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The events of the Spanish war are so re- 
cent, they have been so _ exhaustively 
portrayed in the public press, by pen, cam- 
era and pencil; their literature is, in fact, 
so disproportionately abundant, that the 
novelist who would lay the scenes of his 
narrative in the campaign against Santia- 
go while still its events are being discussed 
as matters of current history can but in- 
vite criticism. He is threshing over the 
straw which is still upon the threshing- 
floor; his work is liable to be buried under 
the chaff thrown from the winnower. Had 
the reading public not been so satiated 
with “war literature,” the present book, 
which embodies a rather stirring story, on 
a decidedly ‘“‘worn”’ plan, would have been 
more likely to win a deserved recognition. 


Paleface and Redskin. 

PALEFACE AND REDSKIN, and Other Stories for 
Boys and Girls. By F. Anstey, author of “Vice 
Versa.” Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Cloth, 
12mo, 295 pages ; $1.50. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The average boy and girl will find much 
to attract in this volume, made up of seven 
stories, the first and longest of which gives 
title. Nearly all are written tn a charm- 
ingly humorous vein, and deal with inci- 
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aents of modern “civilized” life, despite 
the suggestive nature of the book’s cap- 
tion. The titles include: ‘Paleface and 
Redskin,” “The Good Little Girl,” ‘The 
Story of a Sugar Prince,” “Don: The Story 
of a Greedy Dog,” “A Toy Tragedy,” “A 
Farewell Appearance,” and “Tommy’s 
Hero.” The writer has a pleasing style. 
His humor is unique and pervasive. 


Chafing-Dish Possibilities. 
CHAFING-DISH POSSIBILITIES. By Fannie Merritt 

Farmer, Principal of the Boston Cooking 

School, and author of “The Boston Cuoking- 

School Cookbook.’ Cloth, extra, l6mo, 161 

pages; $1. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The growing popularity of the chafing- 
dish makes such a volume as is here fur- 
nished by Miss Farmer well-nigh indispen- 
sable, and it is difficult to conceive how a 
more helpful production could have been 
given to the chafing-dish public. The book 
includes nearly 250 recipes, all of whicna 
have been tested by actual experience, 
while the instructions are very carefully 
given. 


Pauline Wyman. 
PAULINE WYMAN. By Sophie May, author of “The 
Doctor’s Daughter,” ete. Llustrated by Victor 
A. Searles. Cloth, l6mo, 256 pages; $1.25. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

“Pauline Wyman” is a story of even ex- 
cellence, interestingly written, filled with 
incident pictured with the skill of an art- 
ist. The heroine is a typical New Eng- 
land girl who suddenly wakens to the 
broader possibilities of life, and develops 
a fine character of strength and beauty. 
Such a story is not only of interest in the 
reading, but is helpful and inspiring in the 
battle of life which so many young women 
are obliged to fight. 


The Shakespeare Seasonable Kalendar. 

This is a calendar designed for general 
use, as well as for the students and lovers 
of Shakespeare. It contains a special quo- 
tation from the poet for every day in the 
year and appropriate selections for the 
months. Compiled by Andrea Jonsson and 
Louella C. Poole, with twelve new and 
original drawings by Fannie S. Montague, 
embellishments, initial letters, etc., copied 
from the First Folio of Shakespeare's 
plays (1623), and a new cover design of 
the Elizabethan period. It is convenient 
in arrangement, securely sewed, and tied 
with red silk cord; 14 pages, 10 by 12 
inches; boxed; 85 cents. Boston, 457 
Shawmut Ave.: L. C. Poole & Co. 
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UnderjDewey at Manila. 

UNDER DEWEY AT MANILA; vr, The War Fortunes 
of a Castaway. By Edward Stratemeyer, 
author of “Richard Dare’s Venture,’ ete. 
“Old Glory” series. Cloth, 16mo., 282 pages; 
$1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The author must be brave and ambi- 
tious, to say the least, who attempts to 
furnish “historical novels’’ while the his- 
tory itself is in process of creation. It is 
not a custom to be commended, since the 
marks of its haste and superficiality must 
inevitably be apparent, as they are in the 
present work, notwithstanding its variety 
of exciting incident, very well told. 


Catharine of Siena, 

CATHARINE OF SIENA; an Aacient Lay Preacher. 
A Story of Sanctified Womanhood and Power 
in Prayer. By Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. Cloth, 
12mo, 68 pages; 50 cents. New York and Lon- 
don: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

This little book presents a sketch or 4 
remarkable woman, heroic and unselfish. 
While she lived in the fourteenth century, 
the lesson of her temptations and experien- 
ces may well be commended to the women 
of this privileged age, in the hope that 
it may provoke them to love and to do 
gcod works. 


Appletons’ Towr and Country Library. 

THE SCOURGE OF Gop. A Romance of Religious 
Persecution. By Jobn Bloundelle-Burton, 
author of “Denounced,” ete. No. 251. Paper. 
321 pages; 50 cents. 

The scenes of this novel are laid in 
France, in the days when life was very 
lightly regarded, and in the holy name of 
religion horrible atrocities were most wan- 
tonly perpetrated. With such the story 
deals. 


THE IMPEDIMENT. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame 
Longard de Longgarde), author of «A Forgot- 
ten Sin,” ete. No. 253. Paper, 322 pages; 50 


cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This title might have been put in the 
plural, for the “impediment” was first 2 
dead man, and afterward “a living and 
loving woman.” This much may be said 
without anticipating the course of the 
story. It is an unobjectionable novel, and 
quite well worth the reading. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Ellen Thorn- 
eycroft Fowler, author of “Cupid’s Garden,’” 
ete. No, 252. Paper, 369 pages; 50 cents. 


A story of English social life, with a de- 
cided element of humor, and an impartial 
mingling of vivacity and dullness. 
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Some Potato Recipes 
Vesta C. Turner 


Creamed Potatoes 

Peel and slice a quart or more of pota- 
toes, pour boiling water over them and 
cook twenty or thirty minutes, then pour 
off the water and put in a cup of thin, 
sweet cream, add salt to taste, let boil a 
half minute, and serve at once in a deep 
dish, adding pepper and bits of butter. 
Potato Chips 

Peel, wash and slice lengthwise as thin 
as possible the desired quantity and dry 
them thoroughly with a cloth. Put them 
in a wire basket and sink then in a 
kettle of boiling lard. Shake gently until 
they are fried a light brown, when turn 
them out on cloth and sprinkle with salt. 
A quantity can be prepared at one time; 
when needed put a plate full (not heaped) 
in a hot oven for a few moments and they 
are ready for the table. 


Codfish Balls 


Prepare two quarts of potatoes, let them 
stand in cold water while you shred a pint 
of good codfish. Put the potatoes and cod- 
fish together to boil in hot water till the 
potatoes are done, when pour off the water 
and mash very fine, adding a tablespoonful 
of butter, cup of rich, sweet milk, salt and 
pepper. An egg or two is an agreeable ad- 
dition. This mixture can be fried at once 
in hot lard as croquettes or when cold made 
into balls or cakes and fried brown. 


Potato Crust for Pork Pie 

First boil spare ribs till well done. Strip 
the meat from the bones; chop fine, sea- 
son well with salt, pepper, and sage, mix- 
ing a pint of fine cracker or bread crumbs 
to three pints of meat. Then add a cupful 
of sweet cream to six good-sized, well- 
boiled potatoes mashed fine and salted, add 
flour to roll out as pie crust—handle as lit- 
tle as possible. Put the meat in a deep 
earthen baker with a cup of the liquor in 
which it was boiled (excluding fat), cover 
with the potato crust and bake to a delicate 
brown. 


THE 
KITCHEN TABLE 


Cold boiled pototoes, remnants of roast or 
boiled beef, scraps of bread, chopped fine, 
seasoned, and put in a hot buttered skillet; 
add half a teacup of hot water, serve hot 
with sliced hard boiled eggs. A nice break- 
fast dish. 


Two Choice New Recipes 
By M. L. 


Sweet Potatoes ala Maryland 


Take ten small, new sweet potatoes, boil 
them in their jackets and when done, peel 
and remove all tiny specks of dark color. 
Slice in circular pieces one-quarter inch in 
thickness and lay carefully and symmetric- 
ally on an oblong dish. 

Make a white sauce of two-thirds milk 
with one-third cream, thicken slightly and 
season with salt, pepper and butter; pour 
this over the sweet potatoes, garnish with 
parsley and serve hot. 


Acquito Tomales 


The following recipe will commend itself 
to epicures as an after-theater delicacy. 

Take two small cups of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder and a pinch of 
salt, mix with sufficient milk to make a 
thin batter, add the yoke of one egg, then 
lastly add the white, well beaten. 

Have an agate skillet handy, butter the 
bottom slightly and heat. Pour in two 
tablespoonfuls of the mixture and when 
brown, turn quickly (as a batter cake) and 
brown a beautiful golden brown. 

Remove from pan to hot plate, spread 
with the following mixture which has been 
previously prepared; roll the cake into a 
dainty round turnover, and garnish with 
parsley. 

Dressing 

Take four ounces of cooked white turkey 
or chicken meat chopped fine, one ounce ef 
sausage meat highly seasoned with cayenne 
peprer and salt to taste, four tablespoon- 
fuls of stewed tomatoes if handy, heat the 
mixture thoroughly. 
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QUIET HOURS ” 
ue QUICK-WITTED 


Lean grade pole, 

Henry size wick kine, 
Shy hump draw Mr. R., 
U. Madam an so glad, 

R. B. calm rode K., 

Best chair tree rowe he, 
Seil hum coal hub, 

Ox ream L. L., 

No rain feel stale, 

She sling key Carl, 


No. 438—Prize Anagram 
Noted Writers of Fiction 


The title will prove a sufficient explana- 
tion of the pleasant diversion provided for 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING -at the 
opening of a new year. It will be found 
an easy and interesting task to resolve 
from the apparent confusion below the 
names of 100 eminent authors, whose pro- 
ductions are familiar throughout the read- V. I. cot hug or, 
ing world, wherever the English language Jo helms Mary, 
is known. Roe seven tons burst oil, 
N. last jay yew men, And grog see, 

On no roll path yet, Rope E, 

Am will I they make peace rack a, N. prink lean tola, 

I, Pa the Zhar but pets sell, O! Ruged gum rear E. I. 
Tim D. was Henry T., Lay cable do hit his arm, 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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In no sly edge war, 
Well, rich ’tis me, 

There go dirge me, 
Her drag hid rag, 

Dav Rich ring said hard, 
I will cut same rie grog, 
Lee’s drum and a ax, 
Bale want rest, 

Egg oil tore E, 

Hot yard sham D., 

Hack J. shun ten lone, 
~& jam an sell lean, 
Me ill air core, 

An stun age J. E., 

Same jar rim be, 
Grand dale team R, 


Cross net and gone burt F. H., 


A hill cane, 

If cord for war man, 
Tie near her bad car, 
June verse L, 

J get brow dirt, 

Ball mail, wick, 

L. kill wise coin, 

O can any dole, 
Draw egg lest done, 
Ed. the ward vale tree, 
Lame gorged can do, 


R. M. nail hand oar, 
Earth rises cash and ninn, 
Hurt arts, 

Aim real bear, 

T. C. rest rock, 

Held sick Carnes, 

Ili ball nie, 

Burrs ran mist honor, 
Lo, lie maze, 

Client home tag Roy, 
Yes, L. lL. win mark, 
Well we can gale, 

T ran knock forts, 

Sir cart west lot, 

Hot pan honey, 

M. M. C. kiss Lou, 

Say ear corn, 

Gun just save A. A., 
Read act, mirk ferry, 

L Yale land, 

Up kind girl yard, 

Sore jaw then tear, 
Yes, men jar H., 

When a lad mow lillies, 
Gay seem Minn. flag, 
Jack Benson drink G. H., 
Nv. foos cow, L, 

Cot U. tin tools, 


35 
265 
54 
11 
58 
12 
14 60 
‘ 17 63 
+. 27 73 
30 76 
31 77 


80 O, dear pie P., 
81 Mention my R. S. near her, 
82 Can meal rain, 
83 Eve J, call her same Sr., 
34 Her red cat reads block C. G., 
85 Vigor hangs, win it N, 
86 J. H. grand doll, 
87 I hate war, none halt H. N., 
88 Greece bow lag, 
89 Use U. or ham, call brain, 
90 See Roy R. cook ret, 
91 My dear lad be W. L., 
92 G. R. beer goes, 
93 Dewey won all but Dr. T. R., 
94 I poor M. C., see no free jam, 
95 E. bird lain in James, 
$6 Marble clash, 
97 That R. beer, 
98 I was a king, it came her card, 
99 Carl, he bet on trot, 
100 Rubber tree tot J. D., 


Three prizes will be awarded the success- 
ful contestants. In case no perfect lists 
are rendered, the prizes will be given to 
those most nearly correct: 

First Prize—WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 

Second Prize—A HANDSOME CHAFING 
Disu, with an asbestos force-draught lamp. 

Third Prize—A_ year’s’ subscription to 


Rules and Regulations. 


The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on 
Page VI must be signed and firmly attached to the 
Jirst sheet of each list entered in competition for the 
above prizes, or it will not be considered. A simple 
enclosure of the Coupon is not sufficient, as in that 
case it is liable to become separated from the list. 

The prizes will be immediately forwarded after 
the announcement of the awards. 

Those who have received a prize from this de 
partment within the last twelve months will not 
be entitled to an additionalprize for a year. 

Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Pre 
cedence will be determined by date of postmark 

Competition closes Saturday, February 11, at 6 p 
m. Answers post-marked after that date and hour 
will be disqualified. 

All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed 

Puzzle Editor,” Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass 


Prize Puzzle Answer. 


436. Seen in Our Market. 
Mad son L.—Almonds. 
O, skate rich—Artichokes. 
As sugar Pa—Asparagus. 
Devine—Endive. 
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5 Can ship—Spinach. 

6 Beds are stew—Sweetbreads. 

7 Cook cod W.—Woodcock. 

8 Pert rain—Terrapin. 

9 Sun of derl—Flounders. 

10 Eat in leg—Gelatine. 

11 Iron Cama—Macaroni. 

12 See chase Ge—Sage cheese. 

2 Our life claws—Cauliflowers. 

14 O, so can cut—Cocoanuts. 

15 So harde—Shad roe. 

16 Dies on land—Dandelions. 

17 Use the heel cane. F. C.—Neufchatel 
cheese. 

12- R Calls five—Calf's liver. 

19 Grased trip—Partridges. 

20 Stone bug slam—Lamb’s tongues. 

21 Sin oven—Venison. 

22 Mope ties rang—Pomegranates. 

23 Meat soot—Tomatoes. 

24 Spot noyse rule bit—Blue point oysters 

25 Van sack bad cuck—Canvas back duck. 

26 O, prink lode rent—Pork tenderloin. 

27 Had R his rose—Horse-radish. 

28 Sum maps lond—Damson plums. 

29 Bells of St crash—Soft shell crabs. 

3¢ If pet ges—Pigs’ feet. 

31 Tickle pride P.—Pickled tripe. 

32 As a guess—Sausages. 

2 See ed ache H.—Head cheese. 

34 An place out—Cantaloupe. 

35 Pure rag fit—Grape fruit. 

36 Dash cods K.—Shaddocks. 

37 Bask rope rip R.—Pork sparerib. 

38 Aqua hugs—Quahaugs. 

39 Rose stung Kate—Sturgeon steak. 

40 Singe taner—Tangerines. 

41 Jim E. lieu C.—Lime juice. 

42 Per per sped—Red peppers. 

42 Slac pols—Scallops. 

44 Pine time came—Mince pie meat. 

45 I earn rich picke—Prairie chicken. 

46 Hiss frow D.—Sword fish. 

47 Pink bag worde—Baking powder. 

48 Heap vine caste—Native peaches. 

49 Go to set games—Egg tomatoes. 

50 Wee poets toast—Sweet potatoes. 

The prizes to this puzzle, which was pub- 
lished in the November issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, have been awarded as 
fcllows: 

First Prize—A Hanpsome Cuarine Disu, 
with an asbestos force-draft lamp— 
Mrs. George G. Brown, Hubbardston, Mass. 

Second Prize—Anna Jameson’s “SACRED 
AND LEGENDARY ArT,” two volumes, 
abundantly illustrated with designs from 
ancient and modern art—M. H. Jaquith, 
1157 Filmore St., Topeka, Kan. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR 


MOON’S_PHASES (Standard Eastern Time) 


Last Quarter, 4d. 10h. 21m, P. ——— FANUARY, 1899 First Quarter, 18d. 11h. 36m. A. M. 


New Moon, 1id. sh. som. P. M. Full Moon, 26d. 2h. 34m. P. M. 


Clear is tne air to -he ringing 
Of the first of the year’s twelve strokes. 
The wind o’er the white fields bringing 
Sounds of the wood ax swinging 
Courage and strength invokes. 


Memoranda Something to Do 


There are a multitude of things which 
| are especially in order at this time. Here 

are a few of them, and these few will 
readily suggest others: 

File away the year’s bills and receipts 
for future reference. 

Plan for such cnaritable work and gifts 
as circumstances warrant. 

Select the discarded clothing and dis- 
tribute it among the needy. 


Start an itemized daily account of 
household expenses and keep it through 
the year. 

| Give to poor children who will appre- 
| eiate them the toys and books of which 
your little ones have tired. 

The New Year is a time for something 
more than the formation of good resolu- 
tions; it is essentially a time for carrying 
out practical purposes—in a word, for do- 
ing things. 

Get together the year’s magazines and 

| papers; select those that should be filed 
away, the few that should be bound, and 
send the rest to the hospitals or where they 
will be appreciated. 

Above all, do not overlook the little 
deeds of kindness which come to the hand 
Cay by day. It is a very true saying that 
he who waits to do some great thing very 
seldom accomplishes anything really worth 
the doing. 
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Editors Portfolio 


Springfield, Mass., January, 1899 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is copy- 
righted, but our exchanges are invited to extract 
from our columns—due credit being given—as 
they may desire. eae 

Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with GOoD HOUSE- 
KEEPING are SO humerous that we are obliged to 
decline many that we should be glad to consider 
favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from 


journals of acknowledged merit and high position 
in their respective fields of effort and usefulness, 
but which are of no service to us in the conduct 


of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, 
draw the line where some benefit may accrue to 
us from exchange, and can only respond favorably 
to otherapplications on condition of the customary 
monthly notices. Marked copies of all publica- 
tions containing notices of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
should be mailed to this office. 


Contributions. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING desires to secure for pub- 
lication the best thoughts of all who join with it 
in seeking “the higher life of the household.” All 
contributions received will be promptly read, and 
if not available will be at once returned if stamps 
for that purpose are enclosed. 

No consideration can be given to manuscript 
illegibly written, those rolled tor sending, or re- 
quiring radical “editing.” Accepted articles are 
in all eases subject to such editorial revision as 
may be deemed necessary. 


A New Year Message 

A habit having almost the force of in- 
stinct impels us to observe the passing of 
the old year and the coming of the new 
with unusually serious thoughts. Our 
hearts are chastened with compuncticus 
memories and reflections; we have left un- 
done so much that we meant to do, and we 
have done so many things that we wish 
we had not done. It is a time for “tak- 
ing stock,” morally as well as financially. 

But if our hearts are depresed and hum- 
bled with regrets, they are also stirred and 
exhilarated with fresh hopes. The new 
year seems to bring us a new lease of life 
and opportunity, and we strive to retrieve 
the blunders of the past by making good 
resolutions for the future. 

One is always tempted to sermonize, or 
at least to moralize, at this time. How- 
ever, there shall be no sermonizing here; 
we cheerfully leave that to the preachers. 
But there is one subject to which we feel 
at liberty to invite the attention of our 
readers, and about which we wish to say 
a few earnest words, in this new year 
number. 


Goup HOUSEKEEPING is above all things 
else, a magazine for the home, and its 
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chief aim is to promote a healthful and 
happy home life. The home is the true 
unit of society and the nation. It is the 
spring whence issues the stream of influ- 
ences that shape and nourish the national 
life. America is vigorous and powerful 
among the nations of the earth to-day be- 
cause of its homes. Whatever acts bene- 
ficially on these ennobles and strengthens 
the nation; whatever corrupts and disinte- 
grates these degrades and weakens the 
nation. 

Efficacious laws are made not by con- 
gressmen, but by mothers. Great enter- 
prises for human improvement and welfare 
have their primary sources by the fireside. 
Just government, pure politics, honest 
commerce, wholesome literature, good 
citizenship and genuine religion all de- 
pend for their existence and continuance 
on the home. 


It is, therefore, almost, if not quite, the 
supreme question for the great multitude 
of fathers and mothers in the land: What 
shall we do for our homes? The true an- 
swer to that question embodied in accom- 
plished facts will put far on the way 
toward solution many a vexed question of 
economics and politics and social morals. 
If homes are clean: and full of thrift; if 
they are centers of beauty and sound cul- 
ture as well as comfort; if they are per- 
vaded by an atmosphere of reverence and 
sincerity and kindness; if they are bright 
with cheerfulness and mutual helpfulness; 
then the boyhood and girlhood which are 
nourished in them will ripen into a man- 
hood distinguished by integrity and 
strength and a womanhood enriched with 
wisdomn and grace. 

We cannot too often reflect on the truth 
that the character which we as a people 
give to our homes will determine the char- 
acter of church and school and market and 
legislature. What better thing, then, can 
we do at this time than to turn our atten- 
tion with increased seriousness and reso- 
lutions to the home life? 


Make the home a sunny place, full of 
genuine cheer. Gloom is never wholesome 
for human life, any more than perpetual 
cloudiness is good for the flower garden. 

Make the home a pure place, excluding 
from it every vice and all that is coarse 
and low. There are seeming exceptions, 
but it is the rule that bad men and 
women do not come from good homes. 
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The home is a little world of itself. In it 
there is scope for the practice of all the 
virtues. It may witness the finest exempli- 
fication of the graces of courtesy and for- 
bearance and unselfishness. It may ex- 
hibit the best sort of co-operation in work 
and pleasure. 

Much depends, of course, on the habit- 
ual disposition of father and mother, but 
much also depends on domestic adminis- 
tration and material environment. For 
the best results the home life should be 
marked by simplicity and order, and there 
is great potency for good in certain things. 
For example, there should always be good, 
interesting books and _ periodicals, some 
of which should be read not merely by 
individuals, but by the family collectively. 
History, biography, the drama, and much 
poetry are especially adapted to a profit- 
able joint participation. Let there be pic- 
tures, too, and music and song. All these 
are within the reach of a very modest in- 
come. A little economy will avail to get 
a book, or a picture, once in a while, and 
these, if well chosen, become .ousehold 
treasures dearer than anyv..ing in the pub- 
lic libraries and galleries. 

It is a good thing for all the members 
of the family to have some share in the 
work of the home. In families that have 
riches this may not seem practicable, yet 
even in these a wise mother will find ways 
te make it practicable. There are some 
very real disadvantages in being rich. 

The home is the first and most power- 
ful school, not only of affection and cour- 
tesy and taste, but also of honor and un- 
selfishness and patriotism and religion. 
Tell us the character of a boy’s home and 
we take little risk in forecasting the nat- 
ure of the boy’s future influence on socie- 
ety. Great reformers and philanthropists 
are bred in homes where the common 
thought daily busies itself with questions 
of human weal, and talk flows around the 
ills and needs and possibilities of mankind. 
Great patriots are developed in homes 
where love of country is warm and the 
history of the country is told in conver- 
sations around the table. 

More than anything else, perhaps, the 
world needs good homes, for it is in these 
that young life is imbued with those quali- 
ties and powers which raise the level of 
the general character and build on perma- 
nent foundations beneficient institutions 
of commerce and government and religion. 
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Third Prize—A year’s subscription to 
Goop HovusEKEEPING—Mrs. J. H. Watson, 
355 West Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 

Honorable Mention—Supplemental List to 
No, 435, “Sixteen Hidden Authors, Old and 
New.” 

Mabel Backus, Franklin, N. Y. 

Vesta P. Skilton, Weymouth, Mass. 

Mary A. Thompson, Exeter, N. H. 

Mrs. T. D. Cutler, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Margaret A. Duncan, Ware, Mass. 

Mrs. C. R. Kenfield, Amherst, Mass. 

Mrs. J. D. Couper, Jr., Norfolk, Va. 

Lewis F. Harding, South Chatham, Mass. 

Emma §S. Young, Rapid City, S. D. 

Anna D. Gray, Worcester, Mass. 

Miss C. S. Carpenter, Keene, N. H. 

Mollie Alger, Taunton, Mass. 

Mrs. Phebe T. Head, Paris Station, N. Y. 

M. E. Jones, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss A. L. Huntley, East Cleveland, O. 

George H. Richards, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Mrs. A. C. Collins, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Charles W. Sweetland, West New- 
ton, Mass. 

Miss C. B. Pope, Sandwich, Mass. 

NOTICE—Owing to the rapidly increas- 
ing demand upon our space, it is no longer 
possible to publish the “Honorable Men- 
tion” list, much as we should be pieased 
to present all the names of those solving, 
with practical accuracy, the various prob- 
lems presented in this department. 


Great Barrington, 


Slips and Cutting 


Spring is the best time to layer plants, 
because roots are then formed very rapid- 
ly. Soft, growing shoots may be layered 
curing the summer, and cuttings of hardy 
shrubs do well any time in the autumn. 

All garden hedges should be trimmed 
at least once a year—that is, after they 
have attained to the requisite height, and 
tidiness demands it, they may be done 
twice without much harm arising from it, 
always presuming they are in a healthy 
condition. 
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Good Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


The offices of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING are at Suite 
66, Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass., where all 
departments of the magazine are located, and 
all branches of its business are conducted. 


Entered at Springfield, Mass., as second-class mail matter 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a Monthly Family Journal 
filled with carefully prepared papers from the 
pens of eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with a choicely selected 
Eclectic Department, made up of gems trom 
the Domestic Treasures found in the rapidly 
increasing mines of literary wealth. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 a year; 10 cents a month, 
by mail, at news agencies, and on news stands, 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, ex- 
press order, or P.O. money-order, payable to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Bank notes should be 
sent by registered letter. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for loss if sent in any other way. 


Change of Address. When change of address is 
ordered, both the old and new address must 
be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscrip- 
tions unless the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The change of date upon the address 
label will indicate that the remittance was 
received, 


Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING stopped atthe expiration of 
their subscription must notify us to that effect; 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to 
have it continued. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Good Housekeeping is the only magazine conducted 
exclusively “ In the Interests of the Higher Life 
of the Household in the Homes of the World,” 
and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “The best household magazine 
published.” 


Advertisers will find Goop HOUSEKEEPING a most 
excellent medium for all goods, articles, and 
matters pertaining to househvid use, as each 
number not only goes into the family circle, 
where it is read and re-read, but being pre- 
served for future reference, often loaned, and 
coming to the notice of many interested and 
thoughtful —- has an infinitely greater 
value than the periodical which is once hastily 
read and then cast aside. Card of rates to any 
address on request. 


Agents. One good canvasser is wanted in every 
community to secure subscriptions for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. At its reduced price a large 
elub should go to every postoffice in the 
country. A liberal cash commission allowed 
those acting as agents. 


Address all correspondence, “Goop HOUSsE- 
KEEPING, Box 1605, Springfield, Mass.,”’ indicating 
on the wrapper the department for which in- 
tended, as “‘ Advertising,” ‘*Subscription,” Edi- 
torial,”’ ete. 


GEORGE D. CHAMBERLAIN 
Publisher 


66 Fuller Building Springfield, Mass 
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Good Housekeeping for 1899 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING appears this month 
in standard magazine form, and we feel 
confident our readers will eventually like 
the change, although at first it may cause 
disappointment to some. 

Owing to the almost unprecedented rush 
oz business among publishers, and the con- 
sequent demands upon artists and design- 
ers, we have not been able to do for the 
magazine all we would wish. Further im- 
provements will be in order in the Febru- 
ary number. 

We take this opportunity to again in- 
vite all readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to 
consider themselves free at all times to 
ask for information or send suggestions 
bearing upon the conduct of the home. 

During the year there will be published 
valuable articles on the care and education 
of children, courses of study and reading 
for young chiidren, the preparation of sim- 
ple and nourishing food, interior decora- 
tion, the making of simple and inexpen- 
sive furnishings for living and sleeping 
rcoms and hall, mutual duties and rela- 
tions of mistress and maid, house ventil:- 
tion, arrangement of table for lunches ani 
dinners, as well as many other useful and 
instructive matters. 

We want the co-operation of all who »- 
lieve with us that good housekeeping 
means good living in every sense of that 
term. 

With this month we begin “The Hous»- 
hold Calendar,” a feature which we feel 
sure will be appreciated. 

The reduction in price from $2 to 31 
brings the magazine within the reach «i 
ali, enabling every one, at the trifling ex- 
pense of 8 1-3 cents each month,in year- 
ly subscription, to procure for the home 
this complete guide for the lhousekeep >: 
and home-maker. 


As Others See It 


Good Housekeeping has no superior of its class 
as ladies who are accustomed to its monthly vi-its 
testify. Everything about it is always fresh, read- 
able, and useful.—Westboro Chronotype. 

Good Housekeeping, though reduced in price to 
a dollar a year, is better than ever before.— 
Progress, Minneapolis. 
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Will Roll the Stone Away 


Dense grow the shadows round me, 
The night has fallen fast, 

The heaven of all my longings 
Is thickly overcast. 

My faith with straining vision 
Peers long into the night, 

For some slight sign of dawning, 
But sees no breaking light. 


Despair enchants my senses, 
And hope denies me aid; 

My faith can find no footing; 
My heart is sore afraid. 

I sink ‘neath fear’s oppression; 
In agony I pray 

To him whom I have slighted, 
To roll the stone away. 


When lo! up in the heaven, 
Hope's gleaming lamps appear; 
The way so dark and pathless 
Now showeth bright and clear. 
The Saviour heard me calling; 
In faith he heard me pray, 
And gladly sent his angels 
To roll the stone away. 


©, soul, in fear despairing, 

By passions overborne, 

3ewildered by temptations, 

By egriefs and trouble torn, 
Whate’er may be the barrier 

That intercepts hope’s ray, 
Just pray in faith. and Jesus 

Will roll the stone away! 

Howard N. Fuller. 


The Old Fireplace 


‘Twas built in days so long ago, 
This fireplace tall and wide; 

And no one new can ever know 
Who, in this winter-tide, 

Sat by the warm ingle 

And heard the winds mingle 
With snow and sleet outside. 


Upon the stones now black with time 
Stretches the golden glow; 

The shining flames that redly climb 
‘The jagged shadows throw; 
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The log’s drowsy humming 
In monotone coming 
Sounds weirdly soft and low. 


Along the vistas of the past, 
Faint visions seem to stray; 

The print of many feet is cast 
Upon the hearthstone gray. 

In dark crannies keeping, 

Dim secrets lie sleeping, 
There watch the stones alway. 


The dreams that came within its light 
The firelit silence fill, 

While shadows flit from out of the night 
And steal o’er time’s doorsill; 

Through memory’s pathway weary 

Come thought phantoms eerie 
Around us wan and still. 


Amid the night there falls a spell 
Weaved where the firelight plays, 
For fancies past and future dwell 
Where shines the ruddy blaze; 
Aloft. in our dreaming, 
Air castles are gleaming, 
Alight with lambent rays. 


And when the long, cold nights begin, 
Near to the fire-place wide 

We sit, when even light creeps in, 
In cosy hearth outside— 

Close by the bright ingle 

And hear the wind mingle 
With sleet and snew outside. 


To-Dav 
So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day: 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born; 
Into Eternity 

At night wiil return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did; 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away.—[Carlyle. 
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under her gentle care.’’—/’age 52. 
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